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Prof  heeds 
Haiti's  call 

BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

When  Mike  Landry  arrives  in  Haiti 
March  9,  he  has  a rough  idea  of  what 
awaits  him  — the  physical  therapy  pro- 
fessor has  used  his  skills  to  help  victims 
of  natural  disasters  and  armed  conflicts 
all  over  the  world. 

“I've  lived  and  worked  in  countries 
that  have  been  ripped  apart  by  war  or 
other  forms  of  disaster,  including  Bosnia, 
Kosovo,  Guatemala,  Sri  Lanka  after  the 
tsunami,  and  more  recently  in  Rwanda 
and  Ethiopia,”  Landry  said.  “But  the 
situation  in  Haiti  is  different  — it  will  be 
significant  from  the  perspective  of  reha- 
bilitation and  disability;  the  scope  of  the 
problems  are  so  enormous  we  can’t  even 
comprehend  it  yet.” 

Landry  will  spend  two  weeks  in  Haiti 
working  with  colleagues  at  the  Hopital 
Albert  Schweitzer  in  rural  Deschapelles. 
The  hospital  has  identified  hand  therapy, 
musculoskeletal  injuries  and  wheelchair 
and  prosthetic  fitting  as  key  areas  in 
which  it  needs  immediate  help,  Landry 
said,  so  his  team  will  include  an  occu- 
pational therapist  and  another  physical 
therapist  to  address  these  specific  issues. 


Professor  Mike  Landry 


“We  will  see  many  complex  clinical 
diagnoses  such  as  crush  injuries,  fractures 
and  spinal  cord  injuries,”  said  Landry. 
Landry,  who  is  also  a health  services  and 
policy  researcher,  estimates  the  rate  of 
disability  to  population  in  post-earth- 
quake  Haiti  will  be  among  the  highest 
in  the  world,  especially  if  you  factor  in 
mental  health. 

Because  the  earthquake  happened  in 
such  a densely  populated  area,  Landry 
also  expects  to  see  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  people  living  with  dismember- 
ments and  amputations.  The  need  for 
physical  therapists  will  be  enormous, 
as  will  the  need  to  adapt  devices  such 
as  wheelchairs  and  prosthetics  to  the 
challenges  of  life  in  a country  with 
little  functioning  infrastructure. 

“At  the  moment  there  are  almost  no 
Haitian  physical  therapists  to  address  this 
crisis  and  so  we  need  to  scale  up  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  in  order  to 
bridge  the  current  and  future  supply- 
demand  gap.” 

Understandably,  initial  medical  treat- 
ment and  surgeries  after  a natural  disaster 
are  focused  on  helping  patients  survive. 
But  without  integrating  physical  therapy, 
said  Landry,  life-altering  complications 
can  arise  in  these  early  stages  and  further 
surgeries  or  rehabilitation  may  be  needed. 

“Within  hours  of  an  amputation,  con- 
tracture can  begin,”  Landry  said.  “It 

•"  PROFESSOR  on  page  4 


OLYMPIC  GLORY  FOR  TWO  ALUMNAE 


U of  T occupational  therapy  graduate  Heather  Moyse  (third  from  left)  earned 
a gold  medal  as  a brakeman  in  bobsled  at  the  Vancouver  2010  Olympics, 
along  with  pilot  Kaillie  Humphries  (fourth  from  left).  They  celebrated  at  the 
medal  ceremony  along  with  the  silver  and  bronze  medallists. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Canada’s  gold  rush  at  the  Vancouver 
2010  Olympics  reaped  rewards  for 
two  U of  T alumnae:  bobsledder 
Heather  Moyse  and  hockey  player 

Jayna  Hefford. 

Moyse,  a native  of  Summerside,  P.E.I., 
is  an  outstanding  athlete.  A national 
rugby  team  player,  she  was  recruited  by 
Bobsleigh  Canada  as  a brakeman  prior  to 
the  2006  Winter  Games  in  Torino,  Italy. 
Moyse  took  a year  off  from  her  occupa- 
tional therapy  master’s  degree  program 
to  train  and  compete  and  came  within 
a whisker  of  the  podium  when  she  and 
pilot  Helen  Upperton  finished  in  fourth 
place,  five  one-hundredths  of  a second 
behind  the  bronze  medallists. 

This  season,  Moyse,  who  earned  her 
degree  in  2007,  was  teamed  with  pilot 
Kaillie  Humphries  and  the  pair  clicked  in 
competition  on  the  World  Cup  circuit. 
Coming  into  the  Olympic  Games  they  had 
four  World  Cup  podium  finishes  in  eight 
races,  including  a gold  medal  in  Altenburg 
on  Dec.  12.  The  pair  took  that  momentum 
and  turned  it  into  gold  in  Vancouver. 

“We’re  just  riding  high  on  the  adren- 
aline,” she  told  the  Globe  and  Mail  after- 
wards. “It’s  still  a bit  surreal  trying  to  find 
the  meaning  behind  all  this.” 

Once  she  comes  down  from  that  high, 
it  will  be  time  to  switch  sports  again. 
Moyse  hopes  to  travel  with  the  national 


rugby  team  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  April  and  compete  in  the  Women’s 
Rugby  World  Cup  in  England  in  August. 
But  first,  the  leading  scorer  from  the  last 
World  Cup  must  make  the  team,  so  it 
will  be  back  to  the  training  regimen. 

“I’m  a stubborn  redhead,”  Moyse 
told  the  Vancouver  Province.  “I’m 
determined  and  I like  challenges.” 

Hefford,  meanwhile,  earned  her  fourth 
Olympic  medal  and  third  gold  when 
the  women’s  hockey  team  shut  out  the 
United  States  2-0.  The  Kingston,  Ont., 
native  is  a U of  T physical  education 
graduate  and  a member  of  the  Brampton 
Thunder  of  the  National  Women’s 
Hockey  League.  She  has  an  impressive 
hockey  pedigree  that  includes  participa- 
tion in  eight  World  Championships, 
where  she  has  earned  six  gold  medals 
and  two  silver. 

During  the  summer,  she’ll  once  again 
operate  a hockey  school  for  girls  in  her 
hometown  along  with  former  teammate 
Lori  Dupuis.  At  present,  however,  she  is 
enjoying  her  Olympic  victory  over  the 
rival  Americans. 

“We  accomplished  something  huge 
last  night,”  Hefford  told  Canwest  News 
Service  the  day  after  the  gold  medal 
game.  “Huge  for  our  country  and  some- 
thing that  maybe  a lot  of  people  doubted 
could  happen  here  in  Canada.  I think 
that’s  a pretty  great  story  for  Canadians 
who  love  the  game.” 


Celebrating  Black  History  Month  in  style 


BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

A mouthwatering  buffet,  inspir- 
ing music,  energetic  dancing 
and  most  important,  a large 
group  of  warm  individuals, 
all  played  a part  in  the 
success  of  this  year’s 
Division  of  University 
Advancement  (DUA) 

Black  History  Lunch 
on  Feb.  26  at  Croft 
Chapter  House. 

Guests  filled  their 
stomachs  with  Caribbean, 

South  American,  West 
Indian  and  African-influenced 
dishes  including  jerk  chicken,  corn- 
bread,  beef  vegetable  soup  and  rice  and 
beans.  While  enjoying  some  exotic  fla- 
vours, the  crowd  was  entertained  by  a 


drum  and  dance  performed  by  Faculty 
of  Music  percussion  students. 

Later,  David  Palmer,  vice-president 
(advancement),  presented  and 
discussed  some  of  his  favou- 
rite jazz  songs  and  a U of  T 
student  guitarist  contin- 
ued to  entertain  with 
jazz  music.  Profiles 
of  black  musicians, 
predominantly 
Canadian,  were  also 
posted  on  the  walls 
for  guests  to  read. 
“Music  is  part  of  our 
culture,”  said  Deborah 
Simon-Edwards,  co-chair  of 
the  luncheon.  “If  you  can  say  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  black  culture,  music 
is  a big  part  of  it.  We’re  always  dancing. 
"•  CELEBRATING  on  page  4 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Having  just ... 


returned  from  the  thrill  of  a Vancouver  2010  vacation,  it’s  won- 
derful to  see  that  the  excitement  touches  us  here  at  U of  T,  too, 
with  alumni  bringing  home  the  gold  (see  page  1).  Experiencing 
the  Games  first-hand  offered  a glimpse  of  how  such  an  event  can 
bring  people  together,  enliven  a city  and  give  both  people  and  place 
a new  sense  of  themselves.  With  the  Pan  Am  Games  coming  to 
Toronto  — and  to  the  university  — in  2015,  we  at  U of  T will  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  recreate  some  of  that  positive  energy. 

A number  of  U of  T staff  and  faculty  made  the  trip  to  the 
Olympics  and  I’m  sure  each  of  us  took  away  lessons  that  shed 
new  light  on  our  work  here  at  the  university.  For  Robert  Steiner, 
assistant  vice-president  (strategic  communications),  Jerome 
Iginla’s  co-ordination  with  Sidney  Crosby  on  the  gold-winning 
goal  was  a lesson  in  how  to  avoid  the  siloed  thinking  that  so 
often  crops  up  in  daily  work:  by  playing  in  position  — but  with 
a full  accountability  for  the  whole  game  — any  one  player  can 
help  everyone  achieve  great  impact. 

Personally,  I was  struck  by  the  perseverance  and  passion  of  the 
athletes  from  countries  around  the  world  and  their  determination 
to  reach  for  their  goals.  Many  of 
them  were  competing  in  their  third 
or  fourth  Olympic  Games  and  a 
number  of  these  had  never  earned 
a medal.  Yet,  they  loved  their 
sports,  enjoyed  competing  and  kept 
working  to  improve,  hoping  that 
one  day  this  preparation  would 
result  in  victory  and  recognition. 

How  similar  is  this  to  the  work 
that  goes  on  here  at  the  university, 
day  in,  day  out?  Our  researchers 
and  educators  are  like  athletes, 
working  on  projects  that  inspire 
their  passions  in  the  hope  of  someday  discovering  new  questions 
or  insights  that  expand  our  understanding  of  the  world  and  alter 
the  status  quo.  Sometimes  they  succeed,  sometimes  not,  but  they 
keep  working  hard.  And  along  with  all  that  hard  work  generally 
come  other  byproducts  such  as  challenge  and  pleasure. 

May  the  Olympic  Games  continue  to  inspire  us,  and  may  our 
researchers  do  the  same. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith, 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Professor  George  Baird,  former  dean  of 
the  faculty,  is  the  winner  of  the  2010  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  (RAIC)  Gold 
Medal,  awarded  in  recognition  of  significant 
contribution  to  Canadian  architecture  and  is  the 
highest  honour  the  profession  in  Canada  can 
bestow.  It  recognizes  an  individual  whose  person- 
al work  has  demonstrated  exceptional  excellence 
in  the  design  and  practice  of  architecture  and/or 
whose  work  related  to  architecture  has  demon- 
strated exceptional  excellence  in  research  or  edu- 
cation. In  choosing  Baird  the  selection  commit- 
tee recognized  his  “scholarship  as  the  author  of 
the  critically  acclaimed  The  Space  of  Appearance, 
in  which  he  argued  for  a politically  engaged 
architecture  deeply  aligned  to  the  public  sphere.” 
As  part  of  this  recognition,  Baird  will  speak  at  the 
president’s  dinner  June  25  during  the  RAIC-SAA 
(Saskatchewan  Association  of  Architects)  Festival 
of  Architecture  June  23  to  26  in  Saskatoon. 


AWARDS  fr  HONOURS 


an  important  but  little-known  body  of  European 
writings  to  bear  on  contemporary  colonial 
thought.  Cited  for  being  attentive  to  history 
as  well  as  the  nuances  of  languages,  Blackmore, 
a professor  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  was 
lauded  for  establishing  these  key  works  in  their 
proper  place:  foundational  to  western  impe- 
rial discourse.  More  than  35,000  librarians  and 
academics  rely  on  Choice  and  Choice  Reviews 
Online  for  collection  development  and  schol- 
arly research. 

University  Professor  Emeritus  Endel 
Tulving,  one  of  the  world’s  most  influential 
cognitive  psychologists,  has  been  awarded  the 
2009  Pasteur-Weizmann/Servier  International 
Prize,  announced  Nov.  26  as  part  of  a Servier 
Institute  colloquium  on  memory.  The  prize 
is  awarded  every  three  years  to  a top-level 
researcher,  scientist  or  physician  internationally 
renowned  for  their  major  contribution  to  a bio- 
medical discovery  leading  to  a therapeutic  appli- 
cation. Tulving  received  the  prize  in  recognition 
of  his  work  on  the  neuropsychology  of  memory 
and  was  cited  for  his  many  ideas  and  discoveries 
that  have  influenced  theories  in  this  field.  An 
interview  with  Tulving  this  week  on  the  subject 
of  whether  memory  works  like  a tape  recorder 
is  available  at  http://www.pasteur 
weizmannservierprize.com/ . 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Adam  Anderson  of  psychology  is 
the  winner  of  the  Young  Investigator  Award  of 
the  Cognitive  Neuroscience  Society,  recognizing 
outstanding  contributions  by  scientists  early  in 
their  careers.  Anderson  explores  the  psycholog- 
ical and  neural  underpinnings  of  emotions, 
from  their  facial  and  physiological  expressions 
to  their  interactions  with  cognitive  processes 
such  as  attention  and  memory.  Anderson  will 
receive  the  award  during  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  in  Montreal  in  April. 

Professor  Josiah  Blackmore’s  book 
Moorings:  Portuguese  Expansion  and  the 
Writing  of  Africa  was  selected  by  Choice  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  academic 
titles  of  2009.  Among  the  first  books  to  study 
Portuguese  texts  about  Africa,  Moorings  brings 


FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 
Professor  Paul  Santerre,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Biomaterials  and  Biomedical 
Engineering,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Julia  Levey 
Award  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (SCI),  given  in  recognition 
of  successful  commercialization  of  innovation 
in  Canada  in  the  field  of  biomedical  science  and 
engineering.  Santerre’s  knowledge  of  the  body’s 
inflammatory  systems  allowed  him  to  program 
surface  biocompatibility  into  raw  plastic  resins, 
well  before  medical  device  production,  leading 
to  the  creation  of  U of  T's  spinoff  company, 
Interface  Biologies  Inc.,  which  he  co-founded  in 
2001.  Santerre  will  receive  the  award  March  25 
during  SCI  Canada’s  annual  awards  ceremony 
in  Toronto. 
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Music  professor,  alumni  nominated 
for  |uno  Awards 


BY  AARON  WONG 

Terry  Clarke,  a professor  of  jazz  at  the  Faculty 
of  Music,  has  been  nominated  for  a Juno 
Award,  along  with  seven  University  of 
Toronto  alumni.  The  Juno  Awards, 
given  annually  by  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences,  recognize  the  artistic 
and  technical  achievements 
of  Canadian  musicians. 

Clarke,  a well-know  drum- 
mer and  founding  member 
of  the  world  acclaimed  big 
band,  Rob  McConnell’s  Boss 
Brass,  was  nominated  in  the 
traditional  jazz  album  of  the  year 
category  for  It's  About  Time.  No 
stranger  to  the  recording  studio,  Clarke 
has  recorded  more  than  300  albums  and  is 
a familiar  face  at  jazz  festivals  worldwide. 

Two  alumni  received  nominations  for 
vocal  or  choral  performance  in  the  classical 
album  of  the  year  category.  Soprano  Adrienne 


Pieczonka,  a Faculty  of  Music  alumna,  earned  a 
nomination  for  the  album  Adrienne  Pieczonka 
Sings  Puccini.  Engineering  alumna  Isabel 
Bayrakdarian  was  nominated  for  Gomidas 

Songs,  an  album  that  also  features  her 
husband,  pianist  Serouj  Kradjian,  a 
Faculty  of  Music  graduate. 

Joel  Quarrington,  alumnus 
and  principal  double  bassist 
for  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  earned  a nomi- 
nation for  Garden  Scene 
in  the  solo  or  chamber 
ensemble  classical  album 
^ category,  while  Rob  Teehan, 
ft  a composer  and  tuba  player 
was  tapped  for  Dreams  of  Flying 
in  the  classical  composition  of  the 
year  category. 

Finally,  alumnus  Justin  Abedin,  the  guitarist 
for  jacksoul,  earned  a nomination  along  with 
the  band  for  Lonesome  Highway. 

This  year’s  awards  ceremony  will  take  place 
April  18  in  St.John’s,  Newfoundland. 


Monique  Flaccavento  and  fellow  U of  T librarians  will  set 
up  shop  in  Hart  House  March  10. 


Librarians  in  the  House 
March  10 


Reflecting  on  libraries  past  and  future 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTH1ER 

The  future  of  the  library  in 
the  digital  age  is  a hot  topic 
for  everyone  from  pundits  to 
researchers  — but  the  future 
of  librarians  has  never  looked 
more  exciting,  say  iSchool 
faculty. 

“This  is  a very  attractive 
profession,  whether  or  not 
>.  you  practise  in  an  institutional 

< library  setting,”  said  Wendy 
^ Newman,  a senior  fellow  at 

< the  Faculty  of  Information. 

5 “People  are  using  these  skills 

in  fields  like  executive  recruit- 
ment, database  development, 
policy  analysis,  forensic 
analysis  — it’s  like  the  old 
Swiss  passport,  making  you 
welcome  anywhere.” 

Many  students  at  the 
iSchool  continue  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  library  sci- 
ence, but  things  have  changed 
since  the  early  days  of  library 
studies  when  “you  had  the 
glorious  option  of  taking 
two  elective  courses,”  said 
Professor  Emeritus  Nancy 
Williamson. 

“In  the  beginning  it  was 
very  much  a practical  course,” 
said  Williamson.  “When  I was 
a student  you  were  taught  a 
handwriting  known  as  library 
hand,  which  was  very  round, 
and  you  wrote  the  catalogue 
information  on  a card  and 
gave  it  to  a typist. 

“Now  library  catalogues 
are  computerized  and  have 
become  integrated  into  larger 
information  systems.” 

A renowned  cataloguing 
expert,  Williamson  studied  or 
worked  with  every  director  or 
dean  the  faculty  has  known, 
witnessing  half  a dozen 
changes  to  the  faculty’s  name 
along  the  way. 


“The  program  now  includes 
archives  and  museum  studies 
and  there  has  been  a broad- 
ening, a move  to  looking 
at  information  as  a whole,” 
Williamson  said.  “They  come 
out  of  here  now  with  a much 
broader  education.” 

The  program  also  attracts 
a more  diverse  array  of  stu- 
dents, said  Williamson. 


Professor  Emeritus 
Nancy  Williamson 


“It’s  not  just  people  coming 
out  of  arts  and  sciences  but 
people  coming  from  other 
professions,  such  as  medicine, 
and  there  is  a joint  degree 
with  law,”  Williamson  said. 

“A  lot  of  these  people  will  go 
from  here  not  to  libraries  but 
to  other  information  roles, 
designing  systems  and  build- 
ing collections  of  things  that 
are  not  books.” 

No  matter  their  back- 
ground, Faculty  of  Infor- 
mation students  have  a 
passion  for  learning,  said 
Newman,  and  for  sharing 
information. 

“The  library  ideal  is  univer- 
sal access  to  the  universe  of 
ideas,”  Newman  said.  “You 


find  great  libraries  in  great 
democracies  and  these  ideals 
continue  to  underline  and 
sustain  libraries  and  librar- 
ians. This  is  a field  in  which 
people  are  not  hesitant  or 
embarrassed  to  be  idealistic.” 

For  all  the  concern  about 
the  role  of  books  and  libraries 
in  a digital  age,  public  librar- 
ies are  reporting  an  increase 
in  circulation  and  librarians 
are  swamped  with  requests  for 
help,  Newman  said.  Librarians 
have  learned  to  reach  out  to 
community  groups  to  make 
sure  newcomers  and  young 
parents  know  about  all  the 
services  and  support  the 
library  offers. 

“In  an  urban  area,  a library 
can  be  a catalyst  for  neigh- 
bourhood revitalization,” 
Newman  said.  “We’ve  seen 
this  work  in  Toronto,  Chicago 
and  other  cities  that  have 
invested  in  branches.” 

Libraries  are  focusing  on 
increasing  and  improving 
space  for  users,  rather  than 
solely  on  collections,  Newman 
said.  Community  libraries 
design  special  zones  for  teens 
or  parents  and  caregivers  of 
small  children,  while  academic 
libraries  add  “collaborative 
learning  spaces”  and  instruc- 
tional learning  spaces,  rather 
than  just  storage. 

But  in  a digital  age,  the 
library’s  chief  asset  remains 
its  staff. 

“The  library  has  always 
been  the  place  you  could  go 
to  get  a good  cup  of  water 
from  Niagara  Falls,”  Newman 
said.  “That’s  always  been  a 
role  for  us  but  we  have  never 
before  practised  it  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  immense 
sea  of  unmediated,  unfiltered 
information.” 


BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

U of  T librarians  plan  to 
share  their  knowledge  of 
campus  library  resources  in 
the  casual  and  friendly  envi- 
ronment of  the  Hart  House 
Reading  Room  March  10.  The 
Librarians  in  the  House  event, 
which  runs  from  11  a.m.  to 
3 p.m.,  was  created  to  pro- 
mote library  services,  spaces 
and  collections  that  are 
invaluable  to  the 
U of  T community, 
yet  are  often  over- 
looked. 

“We  do  recog- 
nize now,  with  so 
much  information 
going  online,  that 
some  people  never 
visit  the  library,” 
said  Monique 
Flaccavento,  a 
librarian  at  the 
OISE  Library. 

“So,  we  would  like  to  reach 
out  to  those  who  don’t  visit 
the  library  and  let  them  know 
the  kind  of  services  we  can 
offer,  the  collections  we  have 


"We  do 
recognize  now, 
with  so  much 
information  going 
online,  that  some 
people  never  visit 
the  library." 

- Monique  Flaccavento 


and  AskON,  a resource  that 
allows  students  to  chat  online 
with  librarians  across  Ontario 
when  they  are  having  difficul- 
ties with  research  (http:// 
discover.Iibrary.utoronto. 
ca/utl_help/contact-us) . 

Flaccavento  also  wants  to 
remind  faculty  that  the  library 
services  are  not  just  for  the 
students. 

“Now  that  many  of  our 
faculty  are  using  Blackboard, 
there  is  an  online 
library  tool  that 
we  can  custom- 
ize for  them,  so 
that  way  their 
students  can  go 
to  the  library  but 
they  can  also  go  to 
their  course  sites,” 
said  Flaccavento. 
“We  can  put  direct 
links  into  some 
of  the  databases 
that  they 
frequently  use.” 

Libraries  can  also  help  fac- 
ulty7 by  purchasing  library 
materials  to  support  their 
teaching  and  research,  giving 


and  what  the  library  is  able  to  them  free  in-depth  research 


do  for  them.” 

Along  with  Flaccavento, 
there  will  be  three  other 
librarians  representing 
Robarts  Library,  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre 
and  the  Engineering  and 
Computer  Science  Library. 
The  four  librarians  will  be 
setting  up  laptops  and  provid- 
ing help  for  those  who  have 
research  questions,  as  well  as 


consultations,  placing  items 
on  the  course  reserves  and  by 
working  closely  with  them  to 
design  and  deliver  informa- 
tion literacy  sessions  that 
can  be  integrated  into  their 
curricula. 

With  this  event,  the  librari- 
ans hope  to  reach  out  to  those 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  services  and  resources, 
either  online  or  print,  of  the 


explaining  the  services  they  St.  George  campus’  30-plus 

offer.  libraries. 


Some  services  that  they 
would  like  to  shine  light  on 
include  their  research  work- 
shops, their  mobile  website 
where  students  and  faculty 
can  access  resources  via  mobile 
devices  (http://m.library. 
utoronto.ca/) 


“We  would  encourage 
everyone  to  take  advantage  of 
the  incredible  vast  resources 
available  in  the  library,”  said 
Flaccavento.  “Don’t  be  afraid 
to  approach  the  library  or 
come  in  and  ask  a question, 
we  are  always  happy  to  help.” 
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WHAT  VCs  WANT 

What  do  venture  capitalists  want  for 
their  investment?  How  do  they  make 
money?  How  are  their  deals  structured? 
Find  out  the  answers  to  these  and  other 
important  questions  at  CIBC  Presents 
Entrepreneurship  101:  What  VCs  Want. 

March  17th,  2010,  5:30-6:30pm 

MaRS  Centre,  Auditorium,  101  College  Street,  Toronto 


To  register  for  this  FREE  course,  visit  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


Professor  heeds  Haiti's  call 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

can  become  more  difficult  or 
impossible  to  fit  a patient  with 
a prosthetic  limb  if  we  don’t 
intervene  soon.” 

While  in  Haiti,  Landry  will 
also  meet  representatives  from 
other  aid  agencies  and  analyse 
their  needs. 

“I’ll  come  back  home  and 
look  to  the  greater  University 
of  Toronto  community  for 
help  to  fill  those  needs,  but  by 


reinforcing  existing  structures 
in  the  Haitian  community,  not 
by  building  some  new  organiza- 
tion,” Landry  said.  He  added  he 
hopes  to  arrange  for  students  to 
accompany  him  on  return  trips 
and  serve  internships  in  Haiti, 
perhaps  starting  this  summer. 

“It  will  be  very  important  to 
engage  our  students  in  Haiti,” 
Landry  said.  “It’s  not  just 
important  for  developing  their 
skills  and  experience  but  also 
for  fostering  in  them  a deep 


sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  instilling  that  sense  that  we 
are  responsible  to  each  other  as 
global  citizens.  U of  T has  a great 
track  record  of  supporting  such 
work ...  I would  challenge  other 
universities  to  do  the  same.” 
Leaving  his  wife  and  one- 
year-old  daughter  is  “the  last 
thing”  Landry  wants  to  do 
right  now,  “But  I can’t  not  go; 

I would  be  miserable  knowing 
I have  something  to  offer  based 
on  my  experiences.” 


Celebrating  Black  History  Month  in  style 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

We  dance  when  we’re  happy, 
we  dance  when  we’re  sad,  we 
dance  at  church,  so  it's  totally 
appropriate  for  us  to  have 
music.” 

DUA’s  Black  History  Lunch 
celebration  was  initiated 
around  10  years  ago  by  Glen 
Boothe,  an  information  ser- 
vices officer.  Boothe  started 
the  lunch  to  encourage  others 
across  the  U of  T campus  to 
find  ways  to  celebrate  Black 
History  Month.  He  hopes  that 
those  who  attend  the  lunch 
not  only  enjoy  the  experience 
but  learn  from  it. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  share  my  culture  with  the 
broader  community,”  Boothe 


explained.  “At  the  end  of  the 
day,  aside  from  the  food  and 
the  music,  an  important  part 
of  it  for  me  is  for  people  who 
come  to  take  away  something 
about  black  culture,  some  kind 
of  learning.” 

The  event  has  become  more 
popular  over  the  years,  with 
more  attendees  and  a number 
of  people  offering  a helping 
hand. 

“I'm  sort  of  thrilled  about 
the  way  it  has  grown  to  be 
more  inclusive  and  to  be  more 
diverse,”  said  Boothe.  “One  of 
my  main  goals  was  to  open  up 
the  culture  for  other  people  to 
come  in  and  share.” 

Simon-Edwards  also  believes 
that  the  event  is  a great  way  to 
bring  people  together  not  only 


to  enjoy  the  company  of  oth- 
ers but  to  discover  new  things 
as  well. 

“We  are  of  African  origin 
and  a hodgepodge  of  cultures 
and  people,”  said  Simon- 
Edwards.  “It’s  nice  for  people 
to  see  and  experience  that.” 

In  the  years  to  come,  Boothe 
hopes  that  more  U of  T divi- 
sions and  departments  follow 
in  the  DUA’s  footsteps  by 
initiating  their  own  events  to 
celebrate  Black  History  Month. 

With  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  the  lunch  within  the 
division,  DUA  has  been  receiv- 
ing more  help  with  the  event 
every  year.  Boothe  expressed 
his  thanks  to  all  of  the  volun- 
teers and  said,  “Without  them 
we  couldn’t  do  it.” 
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Your  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  is 
the  largest  medical  bookstore  in  Canada. 
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Hey  U of  T,  have  you  ever 
seen  a Bug  Melt? 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  has 
partnered  with  Bug  Melt  to  bring  Staff, 
Faculty,  Students  & the  local  community  an 
award  winning  computer  service  department. 


You  can  see  and  meet  Bug  Melt  at  the  U of  T Bookstore  in  the  Computer  Shop, 
St.George  Campus,  The  U of  T Bookstore  has  partnered  with  Bug  Meit  to  bring  the 
University  of  Toronto  local  community  an  award  winning  computer  service  department. 
Formerly  of  CPUsed/BeamEcho,  the  team  was  consistently 

rated  in  the  top  five  percent  of 

Apple  Service  Providers  in  North  America 

"With  the  importance  of  technology  and  more  and  more  students  using  Macs  every  day,  it 
was  important  for  us  to  partner  with  one  of  the  best  Apple  Service  Providers.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  partnered  with  an  experienced  team  of  experts  who  received  consistently 
over  a 90%  positive  response  rate  in  customer  satisfaction  surveys.  “ 

- Chad  Saunders,  VP  Retail  UofT  Bookstore 

Bug  Melts  service  speaks  for  itself--  they  have  an  average  two  day  turnaround. 
While  some  University  departments  are  switching  from  PC  to  Mac-based  labs  Bug 
Melt  says  they  are  happy  to  provide  on-  site  set-up,  repairs  and  training  within  the 
University  Campus,  They  admit  they  are  Apple-centric,  but  they  also  fix  PCs  with 
the  same  due  diligence.  The  Bug  Melt  team,  who've  worked  together  over  a decade, 
says  their  new  brand  is  self  explanatory.  Bug  Melt’s  Managing  Partner,  Marc  LeClaire, 
says  “they  will  melt  away  any  computer  bugs  in  house  or  on-site,  on  Campus." 
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OISE  student  develops  Kenyan  college 


Rumeet  Toor,  a graduate  student  at  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
Kenyan  children  who  will  benefit  from  the  teachers'  college 
she  has  founded. 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

When  the  Toor  Centre 
for  Education  opens  in  rural 
Kenya  this  spring,  the  teach- 
ers’ college  will  be  known  as 
a joint  endeavour  by  the  com- 
munity of  Mbooni  and  OISE 
student  Rumeet  Toor. 

“The  community  donated 
the  land  and  the  building,” 
said  Toor,  a master’s  can- 
didate in  higher  education 
and  leadership  at  U of  T’s 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  “We’re  financing 
the  renovations  and  providing 
the  startup  funding  but  the 
school  will  be  self-sustaining.” 

Toor,  26,  is  quick  to  credit 
her  professors  and  the  people 
of  Mbooni  for  inspiring  and 
supporting  her  project.  But 
others  are  just  as  quick  to  sing 
her  praises,  pointing  out  that 
there  is  no  “we”  funding  the 
school  — only  Toor. 

“Rumeet  is  a remarkable 
young  woman  who  has 
already  made  a difference  to 
the  lives  of  so  many  children 
in  Kenya,”  said  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice- 
president  (human  resources 
and  equity).  “As  is  the  case 
with  so  many  of  our  outstand- 
ing graduate  students,  I have 
learned  as  much  from  her  as, 
hopefully,  she  has  learned 
from  me.” 

Toor  expects  to  have 
between  25  and  30  students 
enrolled  by  May,  with  most  of 
those  commuting  from  villages 
nearby.  Establishing  the  school 
in  a mral  area  was  important  to 
Toor.  Most  teachers'  colleges  in 
Kenya  are  located  in  cities  and 
the  commute  is  too  long  and 


difficult  for  most  mral  residents 
to  contemplate,  she  explained. 
But  the  cost  of  moving  to  a city 
and  boarding  while  studying  is 
often  prohibitive,  she  added. 

“And  when  someone  does 
go  to  the  city7,  they're  not 
likely  to  come  back  to  the 
country,”  Toor  said.  “Locating 
the  school  in  a rural  area  will 
definitely  alleviate  barriers  for 
rural  teachers.” 

An  assignment  for  Hildyard 
sparked  the  idea  for  the  centre. 

“She  asked  us  to  identify  our 
goals  for  the  next  five  years, 
so  that’s  exactly  where  this 
started,”  Toor  said.  “Originally 
we  were  working  on  a five-year 
plan  but  once  the  commu- 
nity donated  the  land  and  the 
building,  it  turned  into  a six- 
month  plan.” 

The  centre  isn't  Toor's  first 
business  venture.  In  2004, 
while  still  a full-time  under- 
graduate student  at  University 
of  Toronto  Mississauga,  she 
acquired  jobsineducation.com, 
an  online  site  that  connects 
employers  with  jobseekers. 

“We’ve  talked  as  a group 
about  the  fact  that  it’s  one 
thing  to  do  the  research  and 
study  and  publish  the  paper, 


but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you 
need  to  effect  change,”  said  one 
of  her  OISE  professors,  Peter 
Dietsche,  William  G.  Davis 
Chair  of  Community  College 
Leadership.  “Rumeet  has  a huge 
amount  of  energy  and  she  really 
likes  to  get  things  done.” 

After  years  of  working  with 
charities  such  as  Me  to  We  and 
Free  the  Children,  and  helping 
to  build  primary  schools  in 
Kenya,  Ecuador  and  Sierra  Leone, 
Toor  realized  too  many  children 
still  faced  barriers  to  education. 
Between  the  need  for  uniforms 
and  school  fees,  equal  access 
wasn't  guaranteed  — and  then 
there  was  the  need  for  books  and 
highly  trained  teachers. 

“Even  though  a primary 
school  was  being  built,  the  kids 
may  not  be  receiving  a quality 
education,”  Toor  said. 

Toor  is  adamant  that  she  is 
not  replacing  the  curriculum 
set  out  by  the  Kenya  Institute 
of  Education. 

“It’s  not  my  role  to  come  in 
and  change  anything  — we  just 
want  to  build  on  it,”  Toor  said. 
“We  want  to  develop  leaders, 
teachers  who  will  be  leaders  in 
the  community.” 

Rather  like  OISE  itself. 


Internal  vendor  now  on  U-shop 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

The  biggest  online  shop- 
ping system  of  any  Canadian 
university  just  got  a little  big- 
ger and  a little  more  local: 
the  License  Software  Office 
(LSO)  has  joined  UShop’s 
(www.ushop.utoronto.ca) 
list  of  vendors. 

Adding  the  first  internal  ven- 
dor to  the  popular  procurement 
site  wasn’t  easy  but  staff  from 
many  departments  — library, 
procurement,  finance  and 
administrative  management 
systems  — worked  together 
for  almost  two  years  to  over- 
come logistical  hurdles. 

“It  got  a lot  more  complicat- 
ed than  just  selling  products,” 
said  Peter  Wilson,  associate 
director  of  finance  for  U of  T 
Libraries,  citing  fiscal  and  tax 
issues.  “We  kept  running  into 
operational  or  system  hurdles 
but  we  knew  we  had  to  keep 
pushing  forward.” 

The  difficulties  stemmed 
in  part  from  a decision  not 
to  adopt  a quick  and  dirty 
approach  but  to  develop  an 
approach  that  could  work  for 
future  internal  vendors. 


“It  just  kind  of  snowballed,” 
said  Wilson.  “A  six-month 
project  turned  into  a couple  of 
years  but  we  had  to  get  it  right 
the  first  time  and  we  weren't 
going  to  roll  it  out  unless  this 
was  the  template  that  could 
be  used  for  internal  vendors 
in  the  future.” 

The  collaboration  and  co- 
operation among  different 
groups  of  staff  was  “amazing,” 
said  Stacey  Wilson,  assistant 
director  of  eProcurement. 

“There  were  slight  variations 
in  the  process  depending  on  the 
department  or  group,”  she  said. 
“It  really  furthered  our  under- 
standing of  how7  internal  dep- 
artments do  their  processes.” 
The  addition  of  LSO  brings 
the  total  number  of  UShop  ven- 
dors to  IB  but  more  will  likely 
be  added  soon,  Wilson  said. 

“We’re  almost  like  a small  city 
unto  ourselves  at  the  university 
and  every  time  I turn  around  I 
discover  some  other  pocket  of 
services,”  she  said.  “There  are 
lots  of  opportunities  to  expand.” 
UShop  was  created  to  boost 
savings  for  U of  T by  increas- 
ing the  university’s  negoti- 
ating power  with  suppliers 


and  making  procurement  “a 
little  faster  and  a little  easier,” 
Wilson  added.  More  than 
1,600  registered  users  at  the 
university  purchased  products 
wrorth  more  than  $8.4  million 
through  LJShop  last  year. 

LSO  has  been  selling  soft- 
ware such  as  Microsoft  Office, 
Matlab  and  Adobe  Acrobat 
Professional  at  educational 
prices  to  students,  staff  and 
faculty  since  1990.  For  the 
time  being,  customers  can 
continue  to  shop  using  exist- 
ing methods  of  payment  but 
LSO  expects  to  have  all  depart- 
mental orders  placed  through 
UShop  by  spring. 

“Procurement  can  be  a small 
but  important  part  of  what 
people  do,”  said  eProcure- 
ment’s  Wilson.  “UShop  really 
is  one-stop  shopping  on  top  of 
being  compliant  with  U of  T 
purchasing  policy  and  helps 
departments  save  money.  As 
w7e  bring  on  more  internal 
vendors  like  LSO  we’re  hop- 
ing it  will  make  UShop  a little 
more  relevant,  a little  easier 
and  in  the  long  ran  will  help 
us  all  stretch  our  department 
budget  dollars.” 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 

I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 
of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  earning  income  personally  from  consulting 
fees  or  other  self-employment? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  savings  of  incorporation? 

If  you  are  a U.S.  citizen  and  have  neglected  to  file  U.S.  tax 
returns,  which  would  include  reporting  certain  assets  being 
held  outside  of  the  U.S.,  the  penalties  can  be  very  onerous. 
If  you  qualify,  a voluntary  disclosure  and  filing  of 
U.S.  returns  may  be  in  your  interest. 

I have  been  assisting  professors  and  faculty  in  solving 
their  Canadian  and  U.S.  tax  problems  for  many  years. 

Call  or  email  for  a 
FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  Chartered  Accountant 
Licensed  Public  Accountant 
Tel:  416-485-6069 
E-mail:  ssross@on.aibn.com 
118  EGLINTON  AVE  W.  SUITE  510,  Toronto  M4R  2G4 
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Claire  Fraser-Liggett 
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The  Human  Mkrobiome  in  Health  and  Disease 

All  lectures  will  begin  at  12:30  pm  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
Wallberg  Building,  200  College  Street,  Rm.  116 
(N.  E.  Comer  of  College  and  St.  George  Streets) 
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Darkness  increases  dishonest  behaviour 


Road  salt,  cars 
contaminate  Pickering  bay 


Frenchman's  Bay  is  adversely  affected  by  the  road  salt  used 
on  Highway  401. 


BY  MARY  ANN  GRATTON 

The  levels  of  contamina- 
tion to  water  and  sediment  in 
Pickering,  Ont.’s  Frenchman’s 
Bay  greatly  exceed  provin- 
cial water  quality  standards, 
in  some  cases  by  as  much  as 
250  per  cent,  according  to 
a new  study  by  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough.  This  is  mostly 
due  to  large  amounts  of  road 
salt  applied  in  winter,  especial- 
ly to  Highway  401,  the  study 
finds. 

Roads,  parking  lots  and  rail- 
ways are  the  primary  source  of 
contaminated  water  and  sedi- 
ment and  a decline  in  aquatic 
life  in  the  watershed  and 
lagoon,  according  to  a recent 
article  in  Sedimentary  Geology 
written  by  geology  professor 
Nick  Eyles  and  recent  PhD 
graduate  Mandy  Meriano. 

The  densely  populated  area 
along  Highway  401  and  its 
accompanying  traffic  volume 
have  profoundly  affected  the 
geology  and  characteristics 
of  water  in  the  bay  and  the 
nearby  city.  Pickering,  popu- 
lation 100,000  and  growing, 
is  sprawled  across  a densely 
urbanized  watershed  that  has 
been  “hardened”  by  roads,  rail 
lines,  buildings  and  parking 
lots,  the  authors  write. 

“Our  findings  are  pretty  dra- 
matic and  the  effects  are  felt 
year-round,”  Eyles  said.  “This 
is  a really  bad  news  story  about 
the  relentless  chemical  assault 
on  a watershed,  with  bleak 
implications  that  go  far  beyond 
the  lagoon  itself.  We  now 
know  that  3,600  tonnes  of  road 
salt  end  up  in  that  small  lagoon 
every  winter  from  direct  mnoff 
in  creeks  and  effectively  poison 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
future  of  Frenchman’s  Bay  is 
not  bright,  but  this  also  affects 
the  Great  Lakes.” 

The  researchers  conducted 
an  extensive  study  of  streams 
and  groundwater  entering 
Frenchman's  Bay  over  a five- 
year  period  using  sophisticated 
field  testing  and  groundwater 
modelling  methods.  Some 
7,600  tonnes  of  de-icing  salt 
are  applied  to  nearby  roads 


each  year,  with  more  than 
half  of  it  accumulating  in 
groundwater  and  returning  as 
brackish  (salinated)  baseflow 
into  creeks  year-round,  they 
note.  “The  remainder  is  rapidly 
delivered  by  surface  mnoff  to 
Frenchman’s  Bay,  where  chlo- 
ride contents  are  more  than 
double  the  average  values  in 
waters  across  the  Great  Lakes,” 
the  report  states.  “Highway 
401  is  the  largest  single  source 
of  salt  contamination  to  the 
lagoon,  which  receives  26  per 
cent  of  all  road  salt  applied  to 
the  watershed  but  covers  just 
1.3  per  cent  of  its  area.” 

The  authors  also  found  that 
levels  of  other  urban  contami- 
nants such  as  metals,  E.  coli 
and  coliform  were  all  elevated 
well  above  Canadian  water 
quality  standards.  A decline 
in  ecosystem  diversity  in 
Frenchman’s  Bay  is  also  noted. 
The  report  highlights  the  loss 
of  wetlands  by  urban  mnoff. 

The  contaminated  water 
from  Frenchman’s  Bay  flows 
directly  into  Lake  Ontario 
and  Eyles  said  it  is  typical  of 
many  urban  watersheds  across 
the  Great  Lakes  basin,  a key 
source  of  water  for  36  million 
Canadians  and  Americans. 

The  study  is  one  of  the  most 
specific  and  detailed  geological 
research  projects  on  any  water- 
shed in  Canada,  with  thorough 
multi-year  monitoring  of  con- 
ditions in  both  summer  and 
winter.  The  authors  hope  the 
report  will  highlight  the  impact 
of  urban  development  and 
infrastructure  on  water  qual- 
ity in  all  bodies  of  water  near 
urban  areas. 

“We  as  a society  haven’t 
recognized  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,”  Eyles  said.  “We 
talk  about  the  need  to  clean  up 
rivers  and  lakes  but  the  discus- 
sions are  like  telling  someone 
they  have  a cold  when  they 
actually  have  cancer.” 

The  research  was  conducted 
with  the  financial  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  City  of 
Pickering,  Eyles  said.  The  city 
has  created  a waterfront  com- 
mittee that  is  considering  the 
implications  of  the  report  to 
decide  on  future  steps. 


BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 

Darkness  can  conceal  identity 
and  encourage  moral  transgres- 
sions, said  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson in  the  1800s;  now,  U of  T 
researchers  show  that  darkness 
may  also  induce  a psychological 
feeling  of  illusory  anonymity. 

Just  as  children  playing  hide- 
and-seek  will  close  their  eyes 
and  believe  that  others  cannot 
see  them,  the  experience  of 
darkness,  even  one  as  subtle  as 
wearing  a pair  of  sunglasses, 
triggers  the  belief  that  we  are 
shielded  from  others’  attention 
and  inspections,  say  Professors 
Chen-Bo  /hong.  Vanessa 
Bohns  (both  of  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management)  and 
Francesca  Gino  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill). 

The  trio  conducted  three 
experiments  to  test  whether 
darkness  can  license  dishonest 
and  self-interested  behaviours. 
In  the  first  experiment,  par- 
ticipants were  placed  in  either 
a dimly  or  well-lit  room  and 
received  a brown  envelope  that 
contained  $ 10  along  with  one 
empty  white  envelope.  They 
were  then  asked  to  complete 
a worksheet  with  20  matrices, 
each  consisting  of  12  three-digit 


numbers.  The  participants  had 
five  minutes  to  find  two  num- 
bers in  each  matrix  that  added 
up  to  10.  The  researchers  left  it 
up  to  the  participants  to  score 
their  own  work.  For  each  pair 
of  numbers  correctly  identified 
they  could  keep  $0.50  from  their 
supply  of  money. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
the  participants  were  asked  to 
place  the  remainder  of  their 
money  into  the  white  envelope 
on  their  way  out.  While  there 
was  no  difference  in  actual  per- 
formance, participants  in  the 
slightly  dim  room  cheated  more 
and  thus  earned  more  unde- 
served money  than  those  in  a 
well-lit  room. 

In  the  second  experiment, 
some  participants  wore  a pair  of 
sunglasses  and  others  wore  clear 
glasses  while  interacting  with  an 
ostensible  stranger  in  a different 
room  (in  actuality  participants 
interacted  with  the  experi- 
menter). Each  person  had  $6  to 
allocate  between  him-  or  herself 
and  the  recipient  and  could 
keep  what  he  or  she  didn’t  offer. 
Participants  wearing  sunglasses 
behaved  more  selfishly  by  giv- 
ing significantly  less  than  those 
wearing  clear  glasses. 


In  the  third  experiment, 
the  scientists  replicated  the 
previous  experiment  and  then 
measured  the  extent  to  which 
participants  felt  anonymous 
during  the  experiment.  Once 
again,  those  wearing  sunglasses 
gave  significantly  less  money 
and  furthermore,  those  wearing 
sunglasses  reported  feeling  more 
anonymous  during  the  study. 

Across  all  three  experiments, 
darkness  had  no  bearing  on 
actual  anonymity,  yet  it  still 
increased  morally  questionable 
behaviours.  The  researchers 
suggest  that  the  experience 
of  darkness  may  induce  a sense 
of  anonymity  that  is  dispropor- 
tionate from  actual  anonym- 
ity in  a given  situation. 

Zhong  explained,  “Imagine 
that  a person  alone  in  a closed 
room  is  deciding  whether  to  lie 
to  a total  stranger  in  an  e-mail. 
Clearly,  whether  the  room  is 
well  lit  or  not  would  not  affect 
the  person’s  actual  level  of  ano- 
nymity. Nevertheless,  darkness 
may  license  unethical  behaviour 
in  such  situations.” 

The  paper  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  Psychological  Science 
and  is  available  online  at  www. 
rotman. utoronto.ca/new 
thinking/ goodlamp.pdf. 


SNAKES  ALIVE! 

Study  shows  that  the  reptiles  ate  baby  dinosaurs 


BY  NICOLLE  WAHL 

Sixty-seven  million  years  ago,  when  dinosaur 
hatchlings  first  scrambled  out  of  their  eggs,  their 
first  — and  last  — glimpse  of  the  world  might 
have  been  the  open  jaws  of  a 3.5-metre-long  snake 
named  Sanajeh  indicus,  based  on  the  discovery  in 
India  of  a nearly  complete  fossilized  skeleton  of  a 
primitive  snake  coiled  inside  a dinosaur  nest. 

The  snake  lacked  the  wide-jawed  gape 
seen  in  modem  snakes  such  as 
pythons  and  boas,  which 
would  have  prohibited  it 
from  eating  rigid  dino- 
saur eggs.  But  baby 
dinosaurs  would  have 
been  just  the  right 
prey  size  for  a large 
snake,  said  Professor 
Jason  Head  of  biology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga. 

“Living  primitive  snakes  are  small 
animals  whose  diet  is  limited  by  their  jaw  size, 
but  the  evolution  of  a large  body  size  in  Sanajeh 
would  have  allowed  it  to  eat  a wide  range  of  prey, 
including  dinosaur  hatchlings,”  said  Head,  a 
paleontologist.  “This  is  the  first  direct  evidence  of 
feeding  behaviour  in  a fossil  primitive  snake  and 
shows  us  that  the  ecology  and  early  evolutionary 
history  of  snakes  were  much  more  complex  than 
we  would  think  just  by  looking  at  modern  snakes 
today.” 

The  fossils  were  first  found  in  1987  by  dino- 
saur egg  expert  Dhananjay  Mohabey  from  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India  in  rocks  of  the  Lameta 
Formation  in  Gujarat,  a state  in  western  India 
known  for  its  rich  fossil  record  of  dinosaurs  and 
their  eggs.  Originally  identified  as  a hatchling 
dinosaur,  the  fossils  were  recognized  to  include 
a snake  in  2001  by  dinosaur  paleontologist  Jeff 
Wilson  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Mohabey. 


“I  saw  the  characteristic  vertebrae  of  a snake 
beside  the  dinosaur  eggshell  and  larger  bones  and 
I knew  it  was  an  extraordinary  specimen ...  even 
if  I couldn’t  put  the  whole  story  together  at  that 
point.  I just  knew  we  needed  to  examine  it  further,” 
said  Wilson.  They  invited  snake  specialist  Head 
and  geologist  Shanan  Peters  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  to  collaborate  on  the  study  of 
the  fossils,  including  field  and  lab  work  in  India,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

Sanajeh  indicus,  which 
means  “ancient  gape  from 
India,”  is  represented 
by  a nearly  complete 
skull  and  lower  jaws 
along  with  verte- 
brae and  ribs  coiled 
around  a crushed 
titanosaur  egg,  next 
to  the  remains  of  a 
0.5-metre-long  titanosaur 
hatchling.  These  dinosaurs,  part 
of  a larger  group  called  sauropods,  were 
long-necked,  four-legged  plant  eaters  that  grew  to 
weigh  up  to  100  tonnes  and  Wilson  said  they  likely 
grew  quickly  in  their  first  year,  beyond  the  reach  of 
predators  like  Sanajeh. 

The  findings  — along  with  two  other  similar 
snake-egg  pairings,  suggest  that  snakes  fed  on 
titanosaur  hatchlings  when  they  emerged  from 
their  eggs. 

“The  eggs  were  laid  in  loose  sands  and  covered 
by  a thin  layer  of  sediment.  We  think  that  the 
hatchling  had  just  exited  its  egg  and  its  movement 
attracted  the  snake,”  explained  Mohabey.  “It  would 
have  been  a smorgasbord,”  said  Head.  “Hundreds 
or  thousands  of  defenseless  baby  sauropods  could 
have  supported  an  ecosystem  of  predators  during 
the  hatching  season.” 

The  remains  capture  a moment  in  Cretaceous 
time.  “Burial  was  rapid  and  deep,”  Peters  said. 
“Probably  a pulse  of  slushy  sand  and  mud  released 
during  a storm  caught  them  in  the  act.” 
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J OF  T DRAMA  FESTIVAL  A HIT 

BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

U of  T’s  18th  annual  drama  festival  had  audi- 
ence members  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre  blown 
away  by  the  theatrical  talents  of  student  play- 
wrights, directors  and  actors.  From  Feb.  25  to  27, 
the  festival  of  competitive  theatre  showcased 
seven  one-act  plays  that  were  performed,  written, 
directed  and  produced  strictly  by  U of  T students. 

The  festival,  which  started  in  1936  and  was 
revived  18  years  ago,  serves  as  a platform  for 
students  from  all  three  U of  T campuses  to  bring 
their  stories  and  talent  to  the  stage.  This  year’s 
festival  included  students  representing  the 
Victoria  College  Dramatic  Society,  St.  Michael's 
College,  the  UTM  Drama  Club/Erindale,  New 
College  and  Trinity  College. 

This  year  also  marks  the  ninth  festival  to  accept 
only  plays  written  by  U of  T students. 

“Your  own  work  is  something  really  special,” 
said  Jeremy  Hutton,  a U of  T alumnus  and 
guest  adjudicator  for  the  festival.  “To  write  the 
play,  to  put  it  together,  to  get  a cast  together  and 
just  to  do  it  in  any  way  is  more  than  most  play- 
wrights ever  do.” 

Each  night  of  the  festival  concluded  with  a 
public  adjudication  delivered  by  Hutton,  who  is 
now  the  director  of  production  at  the  Hart  House 
Theatre.  As  a former  actor  in  the  festival,  Hutton 
understood  how  intimidating  the  experience 
could  be  for  participants. 

“You  really  have  to  make  yourself  very  vulner- 
able to  do  it,”  Hutton  said.  “Opening  yourself  up 
to  criticism  like  that,  and  letting  other  people  see 
it,  is  an  act  of  bravery.” 

Students  let  down  their  guards  and  proved 
their  courage  by  accepting  the  constructive  feed- 
back in  front  of  a crowd  of  observers.  Though 
adjudications  can  be  daunting,  many  actors  were 
happy  to  get  some  informed  input. 


“I  think  it  is  the  most  valuable  thing,”  said 
Tanya  Filipopoulos,  winner  of  the  best  acting 
performance  award  for  her  role  in  Faith.  “Whether 
you  agree  with  it  or  not,  it’s  a different  perspec- 
tive and  you  can't  see  yourself  doing  what  you’re 
doing,  so  it’s  always  really  good  to  have  an  out- 
side opinion.” 

Along  with  Filipopoulous,  others  received 
awards  for  exceptional  performances  on  the  final 
night  of  the  festival.  The  awards  recognized  out- 
standing playwrighting  by  Ben  Hayward  of  the 
UTM  Drama  Club  for  Faith ; technical  achieve- 
ment by  the  Victoria  College  Drama  Society  for 
Dead  End,  best  directing  by  Hayward  and  Ali 
Richardson  for  Faith-,  and  best  production  of 
Dead  End.  Several  students  also  received  awards 
of  merit. 

“After  putting  so  much  hard  work  and 
energy  into  something  for  so  many  months  — 
many  of  us  had  been  with  this  play  since  late 
November,  early  December  — it  was  so  good 
to  be  formally  recognized  and  rewarded,”  said 
Jake  Howell,  an  assistant  director  and  actor 
in  Dead  End. 

Paul  Piattella,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Drama  Coalition  and  former  actor  in  the  festival, 
believes  that  to  do  well  in  the  competition, 
students  should  shake  off  their  nerves  and 
relax. 

“Just  let  loose  and  have  fun,”  said  Piattella. 

“If  you  have  it  any  other  way  and  you're  all 
tensed  up  on  a huge  stage  like  that,  it’s  just 
not  going  to  end  up  well.” 

Participating  in  the  U of  T Drama  Festival  is 
a great  way  to  have  fun,  make  new  friends  and 
discover  talents  you  may  not  have  uncovered 
otherwise. 

“U  of  T has  so  much  to  offer,”  said  Howell. 
“Don’t  let  your  school  years  pass  you  by 
without  getting  involved.” 


How  some  students  spent  their  Reading  Week 


BY  BARRETT  HOOPER 

Textbooks  and  crowbars 

were  the  order  of  the  day  for 
more  than  200  University  of 
Toronto  students  who  gave 
up  part  of  their  Reading  Week 
to  volunteer  at  the  Learning 
Enrichment  Foundation  (LEF) 
in  Mount  Dennis,  one  of  the 
most  disadvantaged  neighbour- 
hoods in  Toronto. 

The  community  centre 
was  a hive  of  activity  as  hard- 
hatted  students  tore  down 
walls  to  make  way  for  a new 
15, 000- square-foot  “town” 
square,  just  one  of  the  dozens 
of  projects  they  were  involved 
with  over  the  course  of  three 
very  busy  days. 

“It’s  a chance  to  help  the 
community,  to  become 
involved  in  a meaningful  way, 
and  it’s  fun,”  said  Lily  Kvvaii, 
a fourth-year  life  science  student 
as  she  shovelled  bits  of  drywall 
into  a wheelbarrow.  “It  was  very 
tiring  when  I started  but  when 
you  start  to  see  how  important 
this  project  is  to  the  people 
here,  it  gets  a lot  easier.” 

When  construction  is  com- 
pleted on  the  town  square  it 
will  encompass  a large  swath  in 
the  centre  of  the  LEF  building 
and  include  a cafeteria,  a small 
stage  for  performances  and  a 
children’s  play  area.  A BMX  bike 
ramp  will  be  installed  in  May  to 


coincide  with  a bicycle  safety 
and  a maintenance  program 
and  competition  organized  in 
conjunction  with  the  Toronto 
Police  Service. 

“This  will  be  a shared  space, 
a bit  of  community  within  the 
community,  and  another  physi- 
cal resource  to  combat  isolation, 
which  is  the  toughest  thing 
about  being  poor  and  new  to 
Canada,”  said  Peter  Frampton, 
the  foundation’s  executive 
director.  “It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  build  any  of  it  without 
the  help  of  the  U of  T students.” 

Of  course,  tearing  down 
walls  also  took  on  a less  literal 
but  equally  significant  mean- 
ing during  the  event,  dubbed 
Alternative  Reading  Week  Days 
of  Service:  Building  Community 
by  the  University's  Centre 
for  Community  Partnerships 
(CCP),  working  collaboratively 
with  LEF  to  organize  the  event. 
Quite  simply,  it  was  a chance 
to  dispel  some  misconceptions 
and  make  some  connections 
between  young  people  and  the 
world  beyond  campus  life. 

“I  only  knew  downtown 
Toronto  before  this,”  said 
Yuka  Fukuda,  a first-year 
life  science  student  from  Japan 
who  spent  the  morning  as  a 
reading  buddy  for  children 
and  a conversation  partner 
for  adults  needing  to  improve 
their  English  skills.  “Before 


this,  I thought,  Canada  is  so 
rich,  how  poor  can  you  get? 

But  the  poverty  is  different 
here.  It's  not  about  having 
clean  drinking  water;  the  pov- 
erty exists  in  a very  real  sense 
that  you  can  only  understand 
when  you  see  it  up  close.” 

That  eye-opening  hands-on 
experience  is  exactly  what  the 
organizers  want  the  volunteers 
to  take  away  with  them  after  a 
long  day  of  tearing  down  dry- 
wall. 

“Having  the  students  working 
side-by-side  with  people  from 
the  community  that  they’re 
helping,  exchanging  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  getting  to  know 
them  as  people,  as  individuals, 
is  a key  part  of  the  volunteer 
experience,”  said  Karen 
McCrank,  co-ordinator  of 
co-curricular  service-learning 
for  CCP. 

“And  hopefully  they  will  be 
inspired  to  stay  involved  and 
become  lifelong  volunteers, 
whether  here  or  in  their  own 
communities,”  she  added. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  CCP 
has  organized  an  Alternative 
Reading  Week  volunteer  pro- 
gram, although  in  the  past  it 
only  involved  30  or  40  students 
who  would  work  at  one  loca- 
tion. This  year,  to  coincide 
with  LEF’s  30th  anniversary, 
the  idea  was  to  expand  things 
significantly. 


Speed  dating, 
nursing  style 


Students  at  the  Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing 
listen  intently  as  an  alumna  shares  her  career  insights. 


BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

Students  and  alumni  of 

U of  T’s  nursing  program 
made  it  evident  on  Feb.  22 
that  speed  dating  is  not  just 
a way  to  meet  middle-aged 
singles  looking  for  love. 

Speed  Dating  for  Your  Career, 
an  event  organized  by  the 
Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg 
Faculty  of  Nursing  at  the 
Health  Science  Building,  gave 
nursing  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mix  and  mingle 
with  professional  nurses  who 
have  graduated  from  their 
programs. 

Prior  to  the  event,  students 
were  provided  with  the  pro- 
files of  10  alumni  mentors 
and  were  asked  to  pick  the 
five  they  were  most  interested 
in  speaking  with.  The  men- 
tors were  stationed  at  separate 
tables  where  students  were 
able  to  ask  them  questions 
and  listen  to  their  experi- 
ences. Groups  of  students 
were  able  to  converse  with 
their  top  three  choices  for  15 
minutes  each. 

Students  were  given  “dance 
cards”  that  listed  the  mentors 
they  were  going  to  meet  and 
the  order  in  which  they  were 
to  meet  them.  The  chiming 
of  a bell  indicated  to  students 
that  it  was  time  to  move  to 
the  next  mentor  listed  on 
their  cards. 

“I  thought  they  had  a 
great  variety  of  speakers,” 
said  Philiz  Goh,  president 
of  the  Nursing  Undergraduate 
Society.  “So  they  were  able  to 
reach  out  to  a lot  of  different 
students.” 

While  everyone  enjoyed 
lunch,  students  listened 
as  alumni  discussed  their 
specific  areas  of  work  and 
how  they  had  arrived  at  their 
current  positions. 

“Everyone  was  really  inter- 
ested in  what  happens  when 


you  first  get  hired,”  said 
Lysanne  Menezes,  a recent 
graduate  who  now  works  at 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Menezes  noticed  this  com- 
mon theme  in  several  of  the 
students’  questions. 

“How  long  are  you  paired 
up  with  someone,  how  do  you 
get  hired,  will  I be  OK  when  I 
actually  start  nursing  on  my 
own  as  a registered  nurse? 
students  asked,”  Menezes 
noted.  “I  saw  a little  bit  of 
hesitancy,  but  the  confidence 
will  come.” 

The  mentorship  lunch, 
which  has  never  taken  place 
before,  had  a setting  that  was 
intimate  and  relaxed.  The 
event  was  tailored  to  make 
students  feel  comfortable 
asking  about  anything  that 
that  made  them  curious 
or  concerned. 

“In  the  nature  of  a mentor- 
ship there  is  give  and  take,” 
said  Krista  Keilty,  a pediatric 
nurse  practitioner  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

“So  it  was  clear  to  [the  stu- 
dents] that  we  were  happy  to 
give  of  our  time  and  attention 
and  therefore  they  were  in 
a good  position  to  ask  their 
questions.” 

Students  and  alumni  agreed 
that  the  lunch  was  a great 
success.  Not  only  did  the  stu- 
dents learn  from  the  mentors 
but  the  mentors  also  learned 
from  the  students. 

“Whenever  a student  asks 
a question  they  are  revealing 
what  they  are  unsure  about 
and  sometimes  what  their 
biggest  fears  are,  which  I find 
very  informative,”  said  Keilty. 
“I  am  in  a time  in  my  nurs- 
ing career  where  I have  the 
opportunity  to  cl  arify  miscon- 
ceptions for  others  or  to  influ- 
ence the  profession,  so  when 
I hear  from  the  undergrad 
students  it  really  helps  me  to 
carry  their  messages  along.” 
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Commitment 


Vote  online  March  1 - March  12  (by  5:00  p.m.) 

Visit  www.governingcouncil.utoronto.ca/etections  for  more  information. 


The  Departments  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
University  of  Toronto  present: 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


THE  2010  MALIM  HARDING  VISITORSHIP  LECTURE 

oAlvin  cHoth 

George  Gund  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University 

Experiments  in  <JVlarket  design 

Professor  Roth  is  a leading  expert  in  the  design  of  economic 
institutions.  He  has  been  involved  in  the  design  of  the  National 
Resident  Matching  Program  for  U.S.  doctors,  school  choice  systems 
in  New  York  City  and  Boston,  the  New  England  Program  for  Kidney 
Exchange,  the  market  for  Gastroenterology  Fellows,  and  the  market 
for  new  PhD  economists. 

Monday,  March  22,  2010 

5:00  p.m.  - 6:30  p.m. 


Debates  Room,  Hart  House 
7 Hart  House  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

This  is  a free  public  lecture. 

For  further  information,  please  call  (416)  978-4724. 


BOOKS 


The  following  are  books  by 
U of  T faculty  and  staff. 

Where  there  are  multiple 
authors  or  editors,  U of  T 
affiliation  is  indicated  with 
an  asterisk. 

Diaminds:  Decoding 
the  Mental  Habits  of 
Successful  Thinkers,  by 

Mihnea  Moldoveanu  and 
Roger  Martin  (U  of  T Press;  192 
pages;  $34.95).  What  consti- 
tutes successful  thinking  in 
business?  What  are  some  of  the 
techniques  used  by  top  busi- 
ness minds  in  order  to  solve 
problems  and  create  value? 

This  book  breaks  new  ground 
in  addressing  these  questions. 

It  draws  on  case  studies  and 
interviews  — as  well  as  theories 
and  models  from  cognitive 
psychology,  epistemology,  ana- 
lytic philosophy  and  semiotics 
— to  offer  a new  conception  of 
successful  intelligence  that  is 
immediately  applicable  to 
business  situations. 

Latin  Poets  and  Italian 

Gods,  by  Elaine  Fantham  (U  of  T 
Press;  256  pages;  $55).  Study 
of  Roman  gods  is  often  limited 
to  the  grand  equivalents  of  the 
Olympian  Greek  deities.  Real- 
life  Italians,  however,  gave  a lot 
of  the  loyalty  to  humbler  gods 
with  no  Greek  equivalent;  local 
nymphs  who  supplied  healing 
waters,  the  great  Tiber  river, 
the  lusty  garden  god  Priapus 
and  more.  This  book  surveys 
the  representation  of  these  old 
country  gods  in  poets  from 
Plautus  to  Satius.  It  offers  his- 
torical and  epigraphic  evidence 


of  worship  offered  to  these 
lesser  spirits  and  reveals  the 
emotional  importance  of 
local  Italian  deities  to  the 
sophisticated  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

Secrets  of  the  Oracle:  A 
History  of  Wisdom  From 
Zeno  to  Yeats,  by  W.  David 
Shaw  (U  of  T Press;  352  pages; 
$65).  Wisdom  literature  exists 
in  two  shaping  forms  — the 
aphorism,  geared  towards  the 
past,  and  the  oracle,  a revo- 
lutionary impulse  looking  to 
the  future.  This  book  discusses 
both  types  of  wisdom,  finding 
them  in  the  works  of  poets  and 
philosophers  from  Tennyson 
and  Zeno  to  Yeats  and  George 
Berkeley,  from  Browning 
and  Schleiermacher  to  T.S. 

Eliot  and  F.H.  Bradley.  It  also 
discusses  the  contribution  to 
wisdom  made  by  Jesus  and 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Norman 
Maclean. 

Rousseau  and  Desire, 

edited  by  Mark  Blackell,  John 
Duncan*  and  Simon  Kow  (U 
of  T Press;  192  pages;  $45).  The 
nature  and  meaning  of  desire 
in  Jean-Jacque  Rousseau’s  work 
have  received  little  attention 
in  Rousseau  scholarship.  This 
interdisciplinary  collection 
of  essays  is  the  first  examin- 
ation of  the  18th-century 
philosopher’s  conceptualiza- 
tion of  desire  in  relation  to  his 
understanding  of  modernity. 

It  combines  close  textual 
analyses  with  historical  and 
intellectual  inquiry  to  present  a 
complex,  yet  concise  portrayal 
of  desire  in  Rousseau’s  politi- 
cal thought.  Broad  in  scope,  it 
opens  new  fields  of  inquiry  by 
exploring  Rousseau’s  formula- 
tion of  desire  as  it  relates  to  a 
range  of  subjects. 

Relentless  Change:  A 
Casebook  for  the  Study  of 
Canadian  Business  History, 

by  Joe  Marin  (U  of  T Press;  384 
pages;  $39.95).  Thirteen  origi- 
nal case  studies  from  the  mid- 
19th  to  the  21st  centuries  deal 
with  different  industry  sectors 
as  well  as  individual  corpora- 


2010  J.  TUZ0  WILSON  LECTURE 


Sustainable  Energy  - Without  the  Hot  Air 


Professor  David  MacKay,  FRS 

University  of  Cambridge 

Tuesday,  March  30, 2010, 8:00  p.m. 

ISABEL  BADER  THEATRE  AT  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

93  Charles  Street  I Hest,  East  Exit  - Museum  Subway  Free  Lecture , Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 

Vicu.utoronto.ca/bader/location.htm  Refreshments  Afterwards  I For  information  call  416-978-5175 


tions  and  managers.  Overviews 
provide  context  by  examining 
major  public  policy  decisions 
and  key  developments  in  the 
financial  system  that  have 
affected  business  practices.  The 
book  also  presents  eight  origi- 
nal tables  that  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  60  largest  Canadian 
corporations  between  1905 
and  2005  and  it  clearly  dem- 
onstrates how  businesses  are 
affected  by  the  interaction  of 
individual  decisions,  policy 
changes  and  market  trends. 

Understanding  the  Social 
Economy:  A Canadian 
Perspective,  by  Jack  Quarter, 
Laurie  Mook  and  Ann 
Armstrong  (U  of  T Press;  344 
pages;  $80  cloth,  $35  paper). 
This  volume  integrates  a wide 
array  of  organizations  founded 
on  a social  mission  — social 
enterprises,  non-profits,  co- 
operatives, credit  unions  and 
community  development 
associations  — under  the  rubric 
of  the  “social  economy.”  This 
framework  facilitates  a com- 
prehensive study  of  Canada’s 
social  sector,  an  area  often 
neglected  in  the  business  cur- 
ricula despite  the  important 
role  these  organizations  play  in 
Canada’s  economy. 

City  of  God:  Christian 
Citizenship  in  Postwar 
Guatemala,  by  Kevin 
Lewis  O’Neill  (University  of 
California  Press;  312  pages; 
$37.95  US  doth,  $21.95  US 
paper).  In  Guatemala  City 
today,  Christianity  isn’t  just 
a belief  system  — it  is  a coun- 
terinsurgency. Amid  postwar 
efforts  at  democratization, 
multinational  mega-churches 
have  conquered  street  corners 
and  kitchen  tables,  guiding  the 
faithful  to  build  a sanctified 
city  brick  by  brick.  Drawing 
on  interviews  and  extensive 
fieldwork,  this  book  tracks  the 
culture  and  politics  of  one  such 
church,  looking  at  how  neo- 
Pentecostal  Christian  practices 
have  become  acts  of  citizenship 
in  a new,  politically  relevant 
era  for  Protestantism. 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable, 
luxurious,  bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  Irene, 
info@irmoluxhomes.corn;  www.irmolux- 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1-bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor,  one- 
and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close  to  hospi- 
tals and  U ofT.  Most  have  ensuite  laundry, 
balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security.  Clean, 
bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal  atten- 
tion to  your  needs.  416-920-1473.  www. 
celebritycondoservices.com 

Visiting  Toronto?  Family-friendly 
accommodation  rooms  with  kitchen 
access.  Suites  convenient,  residential 
downtown  location.  Ashleigh  Heritage 
Home;  www.ashleighheritage.com 

Immediately.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate 
studio  in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included.  $780.  cooney@booksfor 
business.com;  416-944-0832. 

Cabbagetown.  Entire  house  in  profes- 
sional neighbourhood.  Unfurnished  1 
bedroom,  1,200  sq.  ft.  Sunroom,  A/C, 
quaint  gardens.  Beside  Riverdale  Park, 
trails.  Minutes  to  shops,  streetcars, 
DVP.  3 km  to  U of  T,  teaching  hospitals. 
Owners  U of  T alumni;  $2,150  plus  utili- 
ties. lynnandanne@rogers.com 

Beach.  Furnished  apartment,  upstairs: 
two  bedroom  and  bathroom,  main  floor: 
living  room,  kitchen  dining  area,  opens 
to  green  house  and  patio.  Woodstove, 
hardwood  floors,  stained  glass,  park- 
ing, $1,200.  416-699-6099;  namorgan@ 
hotmail.com 

One-bedroom  apartment  in  St.  Clair  and 
Bathurst  area  for  sublet  for  all  or  part 
of  mid-May  to  Aug.  31,  2010.  Steps  to 
public  transit  and  grocery  store.  Laundry 
facilities  in  the  building.  Convenient  to 
U of  T,  downtown,  restaurants  and 
cafes.  Contact:  pmckane@yorku.ca 

Bright  1-bedroom  condo.  Spire  build- 
ing, www.context.ca/.  Floor-to-ceiling 
windows,  balcony.  Fully  furnished 
& equipped.  Modern  appliances. 
Dishwasher  & washer/dryer.  Fitness.  5 
minutes  to  subway,  20  minutes  to  U of 
T.  $1,650.  647-347-5564;  rentaltoronto@ 
hotmail.com  for  info/photos. 

Annex,  bright,  attractive  1-bedroom  + 
study/second  bedroom  on  2nd  floor  of 
detached  2-storey  house  with  private 
entry.  Hardwood  floors,  5-minute  walk  to 
U of  T,  St.  George,  downtown  shopping. 
Central  heating,  A/C.  Washer/dryer,  suit- 


able for  single/couple,  academic.  No 
smoking,  pets.  Available  March  1.  All 
inclusive.  $1,750.  zakosh@me.com;  416- 
925-6716. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

House  exchange:  Toronto-Santa 

Cruz.  Spend  the  fall  term  of  2010  at 
the  edge  of  a river  in  a redwood  forest 
in  Felton,  California,  with  easy  access 
to  Santa  Cruz,  on  bicycle  trails  to  the 
campus  of  University  of  California,  Santa 
Cruz.  Our  Felton  cottage  is  a cool  and 
quiet  2-bedroom  frame  house  on  a cul- 
de-sac  ideal  for  a couple  with  one  or 
two  children.  Contact  doughutchinson® 
gmail.com 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguesthouse@ 
canada.com;  web:  annexguesthouse. 
com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum  14 
nights,  spectacular  penthouse  $55.  WiFi, 
HDTV,  phones,  bikes,  www.bandnob.com 

• Vacation* 

MUSKOKA  COTTAGE  FOR  RENT 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka 
cottage  near  Gravenhurst.  1 % hours 
from  Toronto  on  picturesque  lake.  Great 
views,  sandy  beach. Ideal  for  weekend 
getaways  or  longer  vacations  year- 
round,  now  booking  for  spring/summer 
holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet 
wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Cottage  on 
3 acres.  All  utilities,  fishing,  canoe. 
No  pets.  Booking  for  summer  holi- 
days. www.pinehillcottage.ca.  Contact 
lmacdowe@interhop.net. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergl 
©gmail.com;  website:  www.reritals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services  too,  www.paris-aparts. 
com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
er, BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
p252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available.  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 


Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 


Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  Individual,  group  and  couple 
therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 

provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems, 
issues  related  to  gender,  sexual  orien- 
tation, disability.  Covered  by  extended 
health  plans.  455  Gpadina  (at  College), 
#211.  416-568-1100  or  cmusselman@ 
oise. utoronto.ca;  www.carolmussel- 
man.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-972- 
1935,  ext  3321;  smaddocks@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 


Mention  this  ad. 

Free  spring  roll  for  $20  order. 
Free  pad  thai  for  $30  order. 

www.thaispfingroli.ca 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 
Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri,  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


0 Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  sweiiing 
0 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 Improve  blood  flow 
0 Revitalize  your  legs 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


jOBST  support  center 


Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  Jegs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 
***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfootcare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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LECTURES 


Cultures  of  Empathy. 

Thursday,  March  11 

Prof.  Fritz  Breithaupt,  Indiana 
University.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies  and  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures 

Performing  Sovereignty  and 
Alterity  in  18th-Century  Festival 
Accounts. 

Thursday,  March  11 

Prof.  Lisa  Voigt,  Ohio  State  University. 
119  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Latin  American  Studies  and  Spanish  & 
Portuguese 

Reimagining  Democracy  in  Turn- 
of-the-Century  America. 

Friday,  March  12 

Prof.  Roseanne  Currarino,  Queen's 
University.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Study  of  the  United  States 

A Point-of-Care  System  for  the 
Developing  World. 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Prof.  Paul  Yager,  University  of 
Washington;  Lectures  at  the  Leading 
Edge  series.  116  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

Casting  Out  the  Evil: 

Magical  Healing  Procedures 
in  the  Ancient  Near  East. 
Wednesday,  March  17 

Prof.  Stefan  Maul,  Ruprecht-Karls- 
Universitat,  Heidelberg.  149  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  8 p.m.  Canadian 
Society  for  Mesopotamian  Studies 

The  Limits  of  Free  Speech: 

Dignity  and  Indignity  in  a 
Multicultural  Society. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Ian  Buruma,  writer;  Pressures  on  the 
Multiculture:  Europe  and  Its  Others 
series.  William  Doo  Auditorium, 

New  College.  5 to  7 p.m.  Jackman 
Humanities  Institute  and  Diaspora  & 
Transnational  Studies 

Mainstreet  U.S.A.:  Nostalgia  and 
the  Unreal  Estate  at  the  Heart  of 
Barbershop  Singing. 

Friday,  March  19 

Prof.  Gage  Averill,  vice-principal  and 
dean,  U of  T Mississauga.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  4 
to  6 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  Study  of  the  United  States 

Experiments  in  Market  Design. 
Monday,  March  22 

Prof.  Alvin  Roth,  Harvard  University; 
2010  Malim  Harding  visitorship  lecture. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  5 to  6:30  p.m. 
Economics  and  Political  Science 

Heart  of  Darkness. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Prof.  Jerry  Ostriker,  Princeton 


University;  Raymond  & Beverly  Sackler 
visiting  astrophysicist  program.  108 
Koffler  Institute.  7:30  p.m.  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  Boat. 
Wednesday,  March  24 

Prof.  Shelley  Wachsmann,  Texas  A&M 
University;  2010  Joukousky  lecture. 
1170  Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  5:15  p.m.  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Chapter 

The  Imponderable  Weight  of  the 
Dead:  Life,  Finitude  and  Future  in 
an  Amazon  Forest. 

Wednesday,  March  24 

Prof.  Eduardo  Kohn,  McGill  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Latin 
American  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


Geographies  of  the  Imaginary: 
Transnational  Perspectives  of  the 
Urban  World  in  the  Literature  of 
Junot  Diaz. 

Wednesday,  March  10 
Profs.  Sharae  Deckard,  University 
College  Dublin,  and  Danny  Mendez, 
Michigan  State  University.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  4 
to  6 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  Latin  American  Studies 


SEMINARS 


Constructing  Inter-Ethnic  Conflict 
and  Co-operation:  Why  Some 
People  Harmed  and  Others  Helped 
Jews  During  the  Romanian 
Holocaust. 

Tuesday,  March  9 
Prof.  Diana  Dumitru,  Moldova  State 
Pedagogical  University,  Chisinau, 
Moldova.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies, 
Jewish  Studies  and  Chancellor  Rose  & 
Ray  Wolfe  Chair  in  Holocaust  Studies 

Role  Models  and  Road  Blocks: 

The  Learning  of  Professionalism. 
Wednesday,  March  10 

Nishardi  Wijeratne,  academic  fellow, 
Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics.  754  Health 
Sciences  Building.  3 to  4:30  p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics 

Histories  of  1968. 

Wednesday,  March  10 

Prof.  Belinda  Davis,  Rutgers  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  4 to  6 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Joint 
Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies  and  Canada  Research  Chairs 
Foundation,  History 

Transport  and  Energy  Turmoil. 
Wednesday,  March  10 

Richard  Gilbert,  consultant.  Second 
floor.  Faculty  Club.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 


“After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary.” 

GRACE  DALUE  YAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 

Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student’s  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 


# 
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Stalinist  Labour  Regimes  and 
the  Meaning  of  Work:  Non- 
Participation  and  Cultural  Survival 
in  the  Magyar  Borderlands. 
Thursday,  March  11 
Prof.  Jessica  Allina-Pisano,  University 
of  Ottawa.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 
and  Hungarian  Studies  Program 

Chickens,  Complexity  and 
Ecosystems:  Tackling  Wicked  Health 
Problems  in  an  Unstable  World. 
Thursday,  March  11 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews,  University 
of  Guelph.  108  Health  Sciences 
Building.  4:10  p.m.  Environment 

Blood  Brothers  or  Worlds  Apart?:  A 
Canadian  Ambassadors  Personal 
Reflections  on  the  Two  Koreas. 
Friday,  March  12 

Ted  Lipman,  Canadian  ambassador 
to  Korea.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Study  of  Korea  and  Asian  Institute 

The  (In)Security  of  China  Under 
Mao:  Grand  Strategy  and  Defence 
Industrialization. 

Friday,  March  12 

Prof.  David  Bachman,  University 
of  Washington.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Political  Science 

Hidden  in  Plain  Sight:  The  Ecology 
and  Physiology  of  Organismal 
Transparency. 

Friday,  March  12 

Prof.  Sonke  Johnsen,  Duke  University. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Building.  2 p.m. 

Cell  & Systems  Biology  and  Ecology  & 
Evolutionary  Biology 

From  Crime  Against  Humanity  to 
Humanitarian  Epidemic: 

The  French  Doctors  Take  On 
Gender-Based  Violence. 

Friday,  March  12 
Prof.  Miriam  Ticktin,  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  N Y.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp. 
mcis. utoronto.ca.  Anthropology  and 
European  Union  Centre  for  Excellence 

Widespread  Adaptive  Evolution 
of  Gene  Expression  in  Yeast. 

Friday,  March  12 

Prof.  Hunter  Fraser,  Stanford  University. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Building.  3 p.m.  Cell 
& Systems  Biology 

Major  Developments  in  Women's 
History  Scholarship  in  Ukraine 
Since  1991. 

Monday,  March  15 

Oksana  Kis,  senior  research  fellow, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Ukraine.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5 to  7 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp. mcis. utoronto. 
ca.  Petro  Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study 
of  Ukraine 


Cognitively  and  Socially 
Stimulating  Games  to  Promote 
Successful  Aging. 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Karyn  Moffatt,  post-doctoral  fellow. 
Health  Care  Technology  & Place, 
speaker;  Prof.  Goldie  Nejat,  mechanical 
and  industrial  engineering,  discussant; 
Sandra  McKay,  Sunnybrook  Health 
Sciences  Centre,  moderator.  412  Health 
Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Health  Care, 
Technology  & Place 

Stereotyping  of  Women 
in  the  Health  Sector. 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Prof.  Rebecca  Cook,  Faculty  of  Law.  754 
Health  Sciences  Building.  3 to  4:30  p.m. 
Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 

Bird's  Eye  View:  Using  Ultralight 
Aircraft  to  Teach  Endangered 
Whooping  Cranes  How  to  Migrate. 
Wednesday,  March  17 

Joseph  Duff,  Operation  Migration. 
Second  floor,  Faculty  Club.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Korea:  War  Without  End. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Prof.  Sheila  Miyoshi  Jager,  Oberlin 
College.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Study  of  Korea  and  Asian  Institute 

Controlled  Human  Exposures: 
Cardiorespiratory  Health  Effects 
of  Ambient  Particulate  Matter  and 
Ozone. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Bruce  Urch,  PhD  candidate.  Gage 
Occupational  & Environment  Health 
Unit.  108  Health  Sciences  Building. 

4:10  p.m.  Environment 

How  an  RNA  Virus  Genome 
Actively  Mediates  Viral  Processes. 
Friday,  March  19 

Prof.  Andrew  White,  York  University. 

432  Ramsay  Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Cell 
& Systems  Biology 

U.S.-Russian  Relations  One  Year 
After  the  Reset. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Prof.  James  Goldgeier,  George 
Washington  University.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies  and 
International  Studies 

European  Identities 
in  Central  Europe: 

Hopes  and  Disappointment. 
Tuesday,  March  23 

Prof.  Pal  Tamas,  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 

Law  and  Scientific  Controversy; 
Conceptual  Framework  for 
Historical  Analysis. 

Wednesday,  March  24 

Ubaka  Ogbogu,  doctoral  fellow, 
Comparative  Program  on  Health 


& Society.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration:  webapp. mcis. utoronto. 
ca.  Comparative  Program  on  Health  & 
Society 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  March  11 

Frederic  Chopin:  His  Greatest  Works; 
William  Aide,  piano.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Potpourri:  The  World  of  Paul  Hindemith 
Midori  Koga,  piano;  Teng  Li,  viola; 
Wallace  Halladay,  saxophone;  and 
guest  Chelsea  Shanoff,  saxophone. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

World  of  Music. 

Saturday,  March  13 

World  Music  Ensembles.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  18 

World  Music  Ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  19 

gamUT  ensemble;  Norbert  Pallej, 
director.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Student  composers  concert.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Opera  Series. 

Saturday,  March  20  and 
Sunday,  March  21 

Mozart:  "He  wrote  the  words;"  staged 
scenes  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  and  Don  Giovanni.  Walter  Hall. 
Saturday,  7:30  p.m.;  Sunday,  2:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $14,  students  and  seniors  $8 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Liederabend. 

Monday,  March  22 

Graduate  students  perform.  Faculty  of 
Music  presentation.  Chapel.  6:30  p.m. 

Choirs  in  Concert. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

In  Her  Voice;  University  Women's 
Chorus,  Lori-Anne  Dolloff,  conductor. 
Faculty  of  Music  presentation.  Chapel. 
Tickets  $14,  students  and  seniors  $8. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Departures  and  Arrivals. 
Wednesday  to  Saturday, 

March  17  to  March  20 

By  Carol  Shields.  Drama  students 
perform.  Leigha  Lee  Brown  Theatre, 

U of  T Scarborough.  8 to  10  p.m.  Tickets 
$12,  students  $10. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage. 
Thursday  to  Saturday, 

March  11  to  March  13; 

Tuesday  to  Saturday, 

March  16  to  March  20 

By  David  Garrick  and  George  Colman; 

Peter  Van  Wart,  director.  Theatre 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

t ||| 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  pians 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tei  416-441-9742 


• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analyslffcl  us  at  416-441-9742 
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Erindale  presentation.  Erindale 
Studio  Theatre,  Communication, 
Culture  & Technology  Building,  U of  T 
Mississauga.  Weekend  performances, 
8 p.m.;  weeknights,  7:30  p.m.  Saturday 
matinee  (March  20)  2 p.m.  Tickets  $14, 
students  and  seniors  $9.  Box  office: 
905-569-4369. 


FILMS 


Fig  Trees. 

Tuesday,  March  9 

A documentary-opera,  followed  by  a 
lecture  by  John  Greyson:  Transgressing 
Song:  A Duet  Between  St.  Teresa  & 
Mack  the  Knife;  Harsh  Light:  Queer 
Stage-to-Screen  Adaptations  in  Quebec 
& Canada  series.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  6 to 
9:15  p.m.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama  and  Sexual  Diversity  Studies 

U of  T Film  Festival. 

Saturday,  March  13 

One  hundred  films,  15  countries,  one 
day.  Various  locations.  Hart  House. 

1 p.m.  to  midnight.  Tickets:  Free 
screenings,  upper  house;  $8,  students 
$5  for  featured  screening,  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Box  office:  416-978-8849, 
uofttix.ca.  Program  details:  www. 
uoftfilmfestxa. 

The  Harsh  Light  of  Day: 
Performance  Art  & Digital  Hybrids. 
Tuesday,  March  23 

Panel  discussion  and  screening 
concerning  theatrical  queer  hybrids, 
with  Oliver  Husain,  Tanya  Mars,  Deanna 
Bowen,  Daniel  Maclvor,  Deirdre  Logue, 
Andrew  Paterson;  Harsh  Light:  Queer 
Stage-to-Screen  Adaptations  in  Quebec 
& Canada  series.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  7 p.m. 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
and  VTape  & Inside  Out  Lesbian  & Gay 
Film  Festival 


EXHIBITIONS 


U OF  T ART  CENTRE 

Portrait  of  a Patron. 

To  March  13 

The  60  to  70  works  in  this  exhibition 
stem  from  the  collection  of  Janusz 
Dukszta.  Dukszta  first  commissioned 
a portrait  of  himself  from  Olaf  van 


Brinkenhoff  in  1953  and  has  repeated 
this  exercise  on  a regular  basis  since 
that  time.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
To  March  14 

Beyond  the  Words:  Author 
Portraits  by  Carl  Kohler. 

Portraits  of  famous  authors  in  oil 
and  ink  by  the  late  Swedish  artist 
Carl  Kohler  (1919-2006).  Inspired  by 
arts  and  literature,  his  work  features 
James  Joyce,  Brendan  Behan,  Samuel 
Beckett,  Jean  Cocteau,  Gunter  Grass, 
Henry  Miller,  Franz  Kafka,  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  Virginia  Woolf  and  others.  First 
floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 

Peter  Smith:  You  May  Find  Yourself 

To  April  14 

Peter  Smith's  assemblages  unite 
throwaway  culture  with  aspirations 
for  comprehension  and  generate  a 
demonstrated  curiosity  that  compels 
creativity;  organized  in  partnership  with 
the  Robert  McLaughlin  Gallery.  Curated 
by  Ann  MacDonald.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

REGIS  COLLEGE 
Devotio  Moderna: 

Perspectives  on  the  Sacred. 

March  17  to  May  17 

An  exhibition  of  modern  religious 
works  by  artists  Galina  Oussatcheva 
and  Farhad  Norgol-O'Neill.  Atrium. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


An  Hour  of  Talk  and  Conversation 
With  Jon  McGregor. 

Friday,  March  19 

Hosted  by  Prof.  Nick  Mount,  English; 
Literature  for  Our  time  Spring  2010 
series.  Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  Victoria 
University.  3 p.m. 


COMMITTEES 


A search  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Members  are:  Professors  Meric 
Gertler,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Rob  Baker,  vice-dean  (research 
and  graduate  programs).  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Locke  Rowe,  chair,  ecology  and 
evolutionary  biology;  Peter  Macdonald,  chemical  and  physical  sciences,  UTM;  James 
Donaldson,  physical  and  environmental  sciences,  UTSC;  and  Vy  Maria  Dong,  Gregory 
Scholes  and  Gilbert  Walter,  chemistry;  and  Andy  Dicks,  senior  lecturer,  chemistry; 
Armando  Marquez,  administrative  staff,  chemistry;  Christina  Mueller,  graduate 
student,  and  Katherine  Koroluk,  undergraduate  student,  chemistry;  and  Vera  Melnyk, 
office  of  the  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university  community.  These  should  be  submitted  by 
March  19  to  Professor  Meric  Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

A search  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science.  Members  are:  Professor 
Meric  Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Professors  Rob  Baker, 
vice-dean  (research  and  graduate  programs),  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  James 
Stafford,  chair,  statistics;  Avner  Magen,  computer  science,  UTM;  Vassos  Hadzilacos, 
computer  science,  UTSC;  and  Marsha  Chechik,  Allan  Jepson  and  Ryan  Lilien, 
computer  science;  and  Diane  Horton,  senior  lecturer,  computer  science;  Sara  Franca, 
administrative  staff,  computer  science;  Lila  Fontes,  graduate  student,  and  Eran  Henig, 
undergraduate  student,  computer  science;  and  Vera  Melnyk,  office  of  the  dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university  community.  These  should  be  submitted  by 
March  19  to  Professor  Meric  Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

A search  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  & Astrophysics.  Member 
are:  Professors  Meric  Gertler,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Suzanne 
Stevenson,  vice-dean  (teaching  and  learning).  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  John 
Lester,  chemical  and  physical  sciences,  UTM;  Pawel  Artymowicz,  physical  and 
environmental  sciences,  UTSC;  Norman  Murray,  director,  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics;  and  Roberto  Abraham,  Dae-Sik  Moon  and  Barth  Netterfield, 
astronomy  and  astrophysics;  and  Angela  Choi,  administrative  staff,  astronomy  and 
astrophysics;  Laura  Fissell,  graduate  student,  and  Eve  Lee,  undergraduate  student, 
astronomy  and  astrophysics;  and  Vera  Melnyk,  office  of  the  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university  community.  These  should  be  submitted  by 
March  19  to  Professor  Meric  Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


CMD  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

§Sg  SCHOOL  of  graduate  studies 

The  Graduate  Education  Council  is  primarily  responsible 
for  establishing  policies  and  procedures  concerning 
the  administration  and  quality  of  graduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Graduate  Education  Council  considers: 

• Policies  affecting  graduate  studies 

• new  degree  program  proposals 

• changes  in  admission  and  major  program  requirements 

• other  matters,  as  determined  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (SGS)  Constitution  as  appropriate 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from: 

• SGS  Website  (address  below) 

• School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Eligibility: 

Nominees  must  be  full  members  (non-Emeritus)  of  the  graduate 
faculty  or  registered  graduate  students  in  the  SGS  division  in  which 
they  have  been  nominated. 

Administrative  nominees  must  be  continuing  or  Staff-Appointed 
members  of  the  University  administrative  staff,  as  defined  by  their 
constituency. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Spring  2010  Election 

Vacant  Seats  (16): 

7 Faculty  Members  of  a graduate  unit 

3 in  Humanities 

1 in  Social  Sciences 

1 in  Social  Sciences  (Chair/Director) 

1 in  Physical  Sciences 

1 in  Physical  Sciences  (Chair/Director) 

8 Graduate  Students: 

2 in  Humanities 

2.  in  Social  Sciences 
2 in  Physical  Sciences 
2 in  Life  Sciences 
1 Administrative  Staff: 

1 from  any  graduate  unit 
Terms  of  Office: 

Terms  begin  July  1, 2010.  The  first  meeting  of  the  academic  year 
is  usually  held  in  October. 

Faculty  members  normally  serve  for  three  years. 

Students  and  Administrative  Staff  members  may  opt  for  a one-  or 
two-year  term  of  office,  to  a maximum  of  three  consecutive  years. 


For  more  information  contact:  Governance  Officer,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S  2Z9 
www.sgs.utoronto.ca/governance/council/elections.htm  • sgs.governanceofficer@utoronto.ca  • Tel:  416  946-3427  • Fax:  416  978-1649 
NOMINATIONS  CLOSE  AT  5:00  PM  TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  2010 


The  Sefton  Award  for  contributions  to  labour  relations  will  be  presented  to  Bob  Baldwin, 

Pension  Specialist  and  former  Research  Director  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 

The  Morley  Gunderson  Prize  in  Industrial  Relations  will  be  presented  to  David  Doorey, 

Professor  of  Employment  and  Labour  Law,  School  of  Human  Resource  Management,  York  University 


THE  RAYMOND  AND  BEVERLY  SACKLER 


CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  THEORETICAL  ASTROPHYSICS 
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12010  SEFTON  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 


The  Changing 
i Canadian 
Workplac 

Speaker: 

Don  Drummond 


Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Economist 
TD  Bank  Financial  Croup 


UNI  VERSITY'tf  TORONTO 


WHEN 

WHERE 


Thursday,  March  25,  2010  at  7:00  p.m. 

Kruger  Hall  Commons,  Woodsworth  Colfege,  119  St.  George  St. 

Free  Admission  - all  are  welcome.  A reception  follows  the  lecture. 

For  further  information  call  416-978-5301  or  email  events.woodsworth@utoronto.ca 
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FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURE 

HEART  OF  DARKNESS 

by 

Jerry  Ostriker 

Princeton  University 

It  is  all  around  us;  it  fills  the  Universe  and  yet  we  cannot  see  it,  touch  it  or  even 
determine  what  it  is.  Astronomers  the  world  over  are  still  trying  to  explain  this 
elusive  presence  in  the  Universe  ~ a presence  with  nothing  except  its  weight  to 
prove  its  existence.  So  far  all  it  has  is  a name:  dark  matter.  More  recently  still,  we 
have  discovered  that  alongside  this  dark  matter  is  an  even  stranger  component  of 
"dark  energy". 

TUESDAY  MARCH  23,  2010  7:30  p.m. 

Koffler  Institute  Building,  Room  108  • 569  Spadina  Avenue 


http://www.cita.utoronto.ca 


VISITING  ASTROPHYSICIST  PROGRAM 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  2010*  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BULLETIN 


EDUCATING 

engineers  and  physicians: 

some  parallels 


BY  SUSAN  MCCAHAN  AND 
MARTIN  SCHREIBER 

Professional  education  occupies  an 
interesting  position  in  the  university. 
While  law  schools  have  historically 
been  part  of  many  North  American  uni- 
versities from  their  beginnings,  medi- 
cine and  engineering  were  adopted  into 
the  university  somewhat  more  recently. 

In  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
medicine  and  engineering  were  both 
primarily  learned  through  apprentice- 
ship. Medical  schools  became  a part 
of  universities  only  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  19th  century.  The  awarding  of 
licences  to  practise  medicine  evolved 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century; 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Ontario  was  founded  in  1869  and  a 
national  licensing  process  under  the 
Medical  Council  of  Canada  only  began 
in  1913.  Similarly,  it  was  only  early  in 
the  20th  century  that  the  training  of 
engineers  became  regulated  (Engineers 
Canada  was  established  in  1936,  in 
part  due  to  the  impact  of  their  work 
on  public  health  and  safety). 

Perhaps  because  the  education  of 
engineers  and  physicians  in  the  uni- 
versity had  to  be  invented  over  the  last 
hundred  or  so  years,  there  has  been  a 
relatively  rapid  evolution  in  the  educa- 
tional paradigm  in  these  professional 
schools.  Interestingly,  there  have  been 
some  parallels  between  the  histori- 
cal development  of  medical  training 
and  engineering  education.  Over  the 
last  100  years  the  pedagogical  strategy 
has  swung  back  and  forth  between  a 
theoretical  and  a practical  approach. 
This  may  represent  the  diffusion  of 
ideas  within  the  university  setting  but 
perhaps  points  more  to  the  societal 
and  the  political  influences  that  have 
shaped  our  beliefs  about  people,  illness 
and  technology. 

When  engineering  first  became  a 
university  program,  the  educational 
paradigm  reflected  the  apprentice- 
ship model  hybridized  with  a univer- 
sity education.  The  technical  courses 
were  practical  and  there  were  breadth 
courses  to  add  a university  flavour  to 
the  education.  However,  after  the  First 
World  War,  the  teaching  of  engineer- 
ing moved  quickly  to  a much  more 
theoretical  orientation.  This  was  in  part 
in  response  to  the  European  influence, 
particularly  from  Germany,  which  had 
a highly  science-based  curriculum. 


Moreover,  there  was  a realization 
that  excellence  in  technical  education 
could  potentially  place  a country  in  a 
militarily  superior  position. 

Medical  education  in  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  century  was  revolutionized 
by  the  Flexner  report  of  1910,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Abraham  Flexner  visited  all  medical 
schools  in  North  America  and  made 
recommendations  that  led  to  a univer- 
sity base  for  the  first  two  years  of  under- 
graduate medical  education,  emphasiz- 
ing a very  strong  grounding  in  the  basic 
sciences,  followed  by  two  years  of  more 
practical,  hospital-based  education. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War  engineering  education  had 
swung  back  to  a more  practical  curricu- 
lum. On  the  other  hand,  the  explosion 
in  biomedical  knowledge  following  the 
war  led  medical  education  to  be  even 
more  focused  on  basic  sciences  such  as 
biochemistry,  physiology,  genetics  and 
pharmacology.  Engineering  caught  up 
to  medicine  shortly  after  the  Second 
World  War,  influenced  heavily  by  the 
Grinter  Report  of  1955. 

The  two  programs  became  increas- 
ingly theoretically  based  into  the 
1960s  and  the  subjects  taught  became 
increasingly  divided  into  silos,  taught 
by  experts  each  working  in  their  nar- 
row fields.  At  the  zenith  of  this  peda- 
gogical approach,  the  body’s  systems 
were  divorced  from  the  patient  in 
medical  education  and  technology  was 
separated  from  the  society  in  which  it 
was  designed  to  operate  in  engineer- 
ing education.  (A  favourite  quote  that 
exemplifies  this  comes  from  a Monty 
Python  sketch  in  which  a woman  is  giv- 
ing birth  amid  multiple  machines  that 
make  beeping  and  whirring  noises.  She 
asks  the  doctor,  “What  should  I do?,” 
and  the  doctor  [John  Cleese]  replies, 
"Nothing  dear,  you’re  not  qualified.”) 

In  the  late  1960s,  perhaps  in  response 
to  these  trends,  medical  education 
began  experimenting  with  a more 
integrated  approach  to  education, 
particularly  in  the  preclinical  portion 
of  the  curriculum.  In  this  environ- 
ment, McMaster  University  pioneered 
problem-based  learning  (PBL).  This 
system  attempts  to  promote  integrated 
learning  of  all  relevant  issues  by  begin- 
ning with  a description  of  a problem 
experienced  by  a patient  and  encour- 
aging students  to  identify  and  then 
address  their  own  learning  needs.  PBL 


has  been  adopted  by  medical  and  other 
health  professional  schools  worldwide, 
including  at  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  This  approach  to 
defining  the  curriculum  in  terms  of 
meeting  patients’  needs  has  culminated 
more  recently  in  an  approach  referred 
to  as  competency-based  education: 
define  what  the  practitioner  needs  to 
be  able  to  do  and  then  work  “back- 
wards” to  determine  what  they  need 
to  learn  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  tasks. 

Engineering,  however,  lagged  behind 
and  it  wasn’t  until  the  late  1980s  when 
progressive  engineering  schools  began 
to  introduce  more  design  into  the  cur- 
riculum. Design  represents  the  modern 
embodiment  of  practice.  It  requires 
the  integration  of  knowledge  across 
multiple  disciplines  and,  if  done  well,  it 
places  the  user,  environment  and  social 
context  at  the  centre  of  the  process.  In 
some  respects,  this  resembles  the  inte- 
grated patient-centred  model  favoured 
by  PBL  in  the  medical  education 
context. 

A further  innovation  in  this  direction 
is  inter-professional  education,  which 
involves  learners  from  several  health 
professions  studying  together  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  future  they  will  col- 
laborate more  effectively  in  providing 
care  to  their  patients.  Medical  educa- 
tion has  taken  the  lead  in  adopting 
many  of  the  interactive  and  integrated 
pedagogical  methods  that  research  sug- 
gests are  most  effective.  Engineering  is 
now  moving  in  this  direction  as  well. 
Engineering  schools  are  increasingly 


integrating  social  and  environmental 
considerations  into  technical  courses. 

A recent  report  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  Educating  Engineers,  calls 
for  an  increasing  contextualization 
of  curricular  material  and  integration 
across  subjects. 

Entering  the  21st  century,  profes- 
sional education  in  engineering  and 
medicine  seem  to  be  converging  in  a 
blend  of  theoretical  and  practical  peda- 
gogy that  is  very  exciting.  It  creates  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  have  a rich 
experience  that  connects  their  work 
with  the  world  and  develops  a breadth 
of  important  competencies  in  team- 
work and  communication,  while  main- 
taining excellence  in  their  scientific 
literacy.  We  expect  that  the  future  will 
likely  bring  more  explicit  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  professional  education  in  these 
and  other  disciplines,  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 


Susan  McCahan  is  a professor  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  engineering 
and  Martin  Schreiber  is  a professor  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine.  Both  are 
members  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Teaching  Academy.  The  Teaching 
Academy  was  founded  in  2006  and 
consists  of  members  who  have  received 
the  President’s  Teaching  Award,  the 
highest  honour  for  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  While  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  academy  serve 
as  teaching  ambassadors,  the  collective 
advances  teaching  as  a valued  pillar  at 
the  University  of  Town  to. 


AMANDA  DUFFY 


